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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Inter-State Commerce Commission has just 
decided three cases involving the question of 
secial rates to commercial travelers. In one of these 
cases complaint was made that. the Grand Trunk 
Railroad Company had refused to sell the petitioner a 
-thousand-mile ticket at the price paid by commercial 
travelers. The road admitted that the facts were as 
charged, but averred tbat these facts were not in con- 
flict with the law. The Commission ruled in favor of 
the complainant. The opinion said: ‘‘ Persons be- 
longing to the class known as commercial travelers 
‘are not. privileged to ride over railroads at lower 
rates than are paid by other persons.” This is bad 
news to the great wholesale houses, but good news to 
mapy merchants in the smaller towns. It will be 
remembered that until recently many of these towns 
were in the habit of imposing special taxes upon 
commercial agents. A few months ago the United 
States Supreme Court rendered a decision forbidding 
such taxes as an artificial restriction upon commerce. 
Special railroad rates to commercial travelers con- 
stitute an artificial encouragement of commerce. 
Hereafter it will be as unlawful for the railroads to 
discriminate in favor of this class of travelers as for 
the small towns to discriminate against them. 


Last Thursday a horrible disaster occarred on the 
Erie Railroad just aboye Hohokus, New Jersey, 


About forty Italian laborers were at work in a cut 
just between two curves which shot off their view of 
the track in both directions. It was obviously the 
duty of the ‘‘ boss” and his assistants to have kept a 
sharp lookout in both directions to warn the men of 
an approaching train, but these precautions were 
apparently neglected. At the time of the disaster 
the ‘* boss’”’ was not with his men, and the assistant in 
charge (who, by the way, could not speak one word 
of Italian) failed to be on the lookont. Almost at 
the same moment a milk train from Jersey City and 
the express train from Chicago rounded the curves 
and dashed into the cut. Both trains whistled, but 
the two whistles sounded as one, and the men 
apparently saw only the milk train, which was on 
the other track from that on which they were work- 
ing. Owing to the approach of the milk train the 
engineer of the express did not see the men, and 
rushed upon them at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. The Italians appeared to be paralyzed with 
terror, and more than one-third of them failed to 
jump from the track. Their bodies were thrown in 
all directions ; ten were instantly killed, and half a 
dozen more so dangerously mangled as to make 
recovery doubtful. The managers of the road claim 
that the accident was entirely due to the cattle-like 
fright and stupidity of the Italians. They say that 
during the past year, in the accidents upon their road, 
Americans and Irishmen have always managed to 
escape, and that only Italians have been destroyed. 
This charge against the dullness of the laborers may 
be a true one, but when a road, knowing the machine- 
like helplessness of its employees, fails to take any 
precautions for the preservation of their lives, the 
responsibility rests with it. The absence of pre- 
cautions indicates a reckless disregard of the lives of 
inferiors which can only becompared with the former 
bratal treatment of Chinamen in Ualifornia and 
slaves in the South. 


Continued Liberal gains seem to confirm the 
suspicion, evidently spreading in London, that public 
opinion is veering around to the side of Liberalism 
on the Irish qnestion. Certainly the Conservatives 
have had anything but a brilliant career under the 
present Ministry. They have spent a whole session 
on a Crimes Act which has evidently been repugnant 
to the taste of the nation, and whicn, now that they 
have it, is likely to accomplish very little good Ag 
a matter of fact, whatever may be said in Parlia- 
ment, the English people feel that coercion acts have 
had their day, even if they have not ceased to be. 
The negotiations with regard to Egypt have come to 
a disastrous end. The diplomatist from whom so 
much has been hoped returns to London a confessed 
failure, and the Government finds the Egyptian 
question more complicated and unsettled than ever. 
Its general failure is so evident that there has even 
been talk of the retirement of Lord Salisbury and the 
reconstruction of the Government on a Liberal. 
Unionist basis, with Lord Hartington at the head. 
Lord Hartington is probably tooshrewd a man to step 
into the gap at this late and most unpromising time. 


But these facts are all siguificant of what promisesto 


be a revival of popular Liberalism among the Eng- 
lish constituencies. 


The most significant confession which the Conserv- 
atives have made of the decline in their fortunes is 
embodied in the very important modifications of the 
new Land bill, which has been so changed as to almost 
change its character and transform it from a land- 
lords’ act into a tenants’ act. It is now proposed 
that judicial rents, which have heretofore been de- 
clared to be inviolable, shall suffer an abatement for 
three years, and that the method of eviction which 
has been known as the ‘‘ back door ”’ method shail be 
hereafter denied landlords. These modifications go 
to the very heart of the act, and Mr. Parnell has 
met them with a moderation which shows the siates- 


temper of the man, There are, of course, 


‘ 
some Liberals who would prefer that, as a matter of 


party advantage, even the concessions of the Conserv- 
atives should be rejected by the Irish, but it must 
not be forgotten that Mr. Parnell’s policy looks to the 
betterment of the condition of his Government and 
not to the advance of Liberal interests. To this end he 
is, therefore, taking whatever is offered, and strongly 
adviring his countrymen to refrain from all acts of 
violence and to conduct themselves with moderation 
and discretion. He sees clearly that patience and 
seif-control on the part of the Irish people, and cour- 
age, steadfastness, and aggressive discussion by the 
Irish Jeaders, are the true methods of opening the 
eyes of the Eaoglish to the real needs of Ireland, and 
of securing from them the necessary legislation. 


More than one-third of the $150,000,000 which 
England spends annually in practicing for the ‘‘ game 
of war” is expended upon her gigantic navy. Yet 
no expenditure that she makes seems to be more 
popular among her citizens, especially among the 
upper classes ;. and on Saturday last, when the great 
Jubilee naval review was held at Portsmouth, both 
sides of the channel between the mainland and the 
Isle of Wight were lined with pleasure craft. It is 
said that they numbered several hundred, and among 
the spectators they bore were not only the leaders of 
the aristocracy of Eagland, but many representatives 
of foreign courts. The vessels participating in the 
drill numbered 128 pennants, and included three 
squadrons of ironclads and cruisera, besides torpedo 
boats. gunboats. and iron defense ships, divided into 
five flotillas. The ships under drill were drawn up 
in two columns, which extended a conple of miles up 
and down the channel. When the Qaeen reviewed 
the fleets her boat passed down between the lines, 
and as each new ship was reached she was greeted 
with cheer after cheer. No salutes were fired until 
she had passed the entire length of the lines, and 
then the great cannon thundered forth with a deaf- 
ening roar. Oonspicuous among the vessels present 
at the parade was Nelson’s old ship, the ‘* Victory.” 
Though she would ill serve for the fighting of these 
days, she called forth vastly more enthusiasm than 
any of her younger and stronger sisters. 


The reports of Mr. Stanley’s death have caused 
some uneasiness, but there appears to be no ground 
for believing that they are anything more than 
reports. According to one account, the brave ex- 
plorer was shot by the natives from whom he was 
purchasing supplies ; according to another, he was 
drowned by the sinking of one of his steamers. 
These stories are said to have come to a missionary 
at Matadi through a native from the interior. On 
the 21 of June Stanley was at the conjunction of 


the Oongo and the Aruwime, a distance of almost — 


1.300 miles from the mouth of the Congo River, 
from which point he expected to traverse a distance 
of 350 miles to the intreuched camp cf Emin Bey at 
Wadelai. Owing to the famine ia a part of the conn- 
try through which the rolief expedition passed, S:anley 
has probably found a good deal of trouble in obtain- 
ing supplies, and the difficulties and dangers of the 
journey are hardly to be exaggerated. Notwith- 
standing, the news of his death, if it had eccurred, 
could hardly have been carried by the natives such a 
distance within the period assigned 


Last week the temperature of the interior of the 
country was endurable, but only by comparison with 
that of the week preceding. The Health Depart- 
ment of Ohicago reports that the death record was 
larger than ever before, although new cases of sun- 
stroke were quite rare. In the East, however, the 
weather was even more unendurable than that re- 
ported last week. It was not as hot, but the air was 
so sultry as to be exceptionally oppressive. On Sat- 
urday the percentage of moisture in New York City 
was 91, while often in severe rain storms it is oaly 
about 85. The sergeant at the New York Signal 
Station states that 50 per cent, of moisture with 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


the thermometer at ‘3 degrees would be more com- 
fortable than 91 per cent. with the thermometer 
at 75 degrees. This officer, on being questioned 
as to the unreliability of the Weather Bareau 
predictions, said that it was caused by the fact 
that on the Eastern coast many of the storms came 
from the sea, where, of course, no signal stations ex- 
ist. But this difficulty they hoped in part to over- 
come by employing a carrier pigeon service. The ves- 
sels starting from Key West will be provided with 
pigeons which will be loosed on reaching the track of 
barometric changes. By this means the news of the 
hurricanes which start down at the West Indies and 
follow the line’of the Gulf Stream will be carried 
to Key West, and thence be telegraphed to cities 
along the coast, so that due warning may be given. 


Several names are prominently mentioned as 
possible successors to Dr. Hopkins in the Presidency 
of the American Board. Ohbief among these are Dr. 
R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn; Dr. Timothy Dwight, of 
Yale; Dr. J. H. Seelye, of Amberst : Judge Shipman, 
of Connecticut ; Dr. A L. Chapin, of Beloit ; and the 
Hon. E. W. Blatchford, the present Vice-President 
ot the Board, of Chicago. lr. Storrs, who was firaf, 
we believe, put in nomination, so to speak, by the 
Ohicago ‘*‘ Advance,” bas written to that paper abso- 
lutely declining to allow his name to be used, but the 
‘‘ Advance” does not regard this declination as 
decisive. Ifthe Christian Union desired to servea 
party, and to secure the election of a President who 
would be acceptable to the party it desired to serve, 
it might follow the example of some of its contem- 
poraries and put in nomination a candidate. But it 
has no such desire. Our one aim throughout this 
discussion has been simply to mainta‘n the integrity 
of the Amer’can Board and the unity and co-opera- 
tion of its constituency, and we are sur) that this 
can only be done by adhering toits traditional policy, 
excluding from its work and its platform all ‘‘ doubt- 
ful disputations,” and recognizing as equa'ly ortho- 
dox all schools and parties actually fellowshipping 
one another in councils, associations, pulpit ex- 
changes, and missionary activity, within the churches 
of its constituency. To putin nomination at Spring- 
field two men, each supposed to represent a party, 
and the election of one sure to be regarded as a 
victory over the opposing party, would be in\the last 
degree-injurious tothe Board and the cause of Chrie- 
tian missions which it was organized to promote. 
The President of the Board should represent nu party, 
bat, as did Dr. Hopkins, the church nniversal. He 
should be elected by no party, but by the united and 
hearty agreement of both parties. He should in his 
office be, not, like the Speaker of the American House 
of Representatives, a party representative, but, like 
the Speaker of the English House of Commons, a 
judicial officer. He should have experience as a 
presiding officer, be able to expedite business, have 
tact to recover a public meeting from the injary 
which is sometimes inflicted on it by an infelicitous 
speech or a partisan cabal ; heshould have the power 
of compact expression, the ability to put much into 
few words; but he should, above all, be known and 
recognized as aman superior to all partisanship, and 
with wisdom and strength enough to maintain a truly 
judicial attitude in every question that may arise, and 
above all suspicion of either using the power of his 
office to promote the interests of a party or of being 
used by a party stronger or more dexterous than him- 
self. Thisis the man whom the American Board 
should look for to be its President ; we believe it can 
find him if itis in earnest so to do ; and, having found 
him, it should elect him by a unanimous vote. Its 
very best method of procedure for this purpose 
would be the appointment of a committee on which 
all parties should beequitably if not equally repre- 
sented. Thecandidate of such a committee, judicial- 
Jy constituted, is the candidate whom The Christian 
Union urges upon the acceptance of the Board. 


It is generally wel) to understand a question, and 
if possible to state it fairly, before discussing it. 
This very simple proposition appears to be palpably 
violated by Professor George N. Boardman, of 
Chicago, in the first of a series of articles in the New 
York ‘* Independent” in which he proposes to discuss 
Dr. Hopkivs’s ‘‘ Plan of Oouncils” as a means of 
settling the theological discussion which threatens 
the integrity and efficiency of the American Board. 
Dr. Boardman thus states the issue which he pro- 
poses to discuss : 

‘The Board is virtually asked to permit each candidate 


to select the persons who are to decide, once for all, 
whether he is soundin theology. A bald statement of the 
case would seem sufficient to insure its condemnation ; but 
we will at another time notice some of the arguments ™ 
forth in its favor.’’ 

Such a statement as this illustrates the danger to 
which a man ordinarily candid subjects his candor 
when he allows himself to become possessed of a 
controversial spirit. It should have occurred to Dr. 
Boardman that Dr. Hopkins was not the man to pro- 
pose a plan the simple statement of which is suffi- 
cient to insure its rejection. This plan was first 
stated in a letter published without his name (but we 
may now disclose the authorship) in The Obristian 
Union last fall. As thus proposed it involved the 
following elements: 1. That the Prudential Oom- 
mittee should satisfy themegelves as to the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate for appointment, excepting 
only his theological soundness. 2. That, if satisfied 
with his Christian character, his missionary spirit, 
and his general adaptation to- the work, they should 
assure the candidate that they would appoint him 
when declared by a council to be theologically quali. 
fied and duly ordained. 3%. That in this conncil the 
Board should have a right to be represented. To 
which, in further discussion, was added tbe proviso 
that, in the case of missionary candidates, license to 
preach by a Oongregational Association or a Presby- 
tery should be regarded as safficient prima facie 
evidence of theological soundness to warrant the pre- 
liminary inquiries by the Prudenti:!1 Oommittee. 
Let the candid reader compare this summary of Dr. 
Hopkins’s Plan with Dr. Boardman’s representation of 
it: **The Board is virtually asked to permit the 
candidate to select the persons who are to decide once 
for all whether he is sound in theology.” Those per- 
sons whoenjoy seeing shooting at a mark may find 
some interest in watching Dr. Boardman shoot at 
the man of straw he has constructed ; but those who 
are really interested to know how the method works 
which is pursued by the Presbyterian Board, and 
by every Oongregational missionary organization 
except the American Board, in ascertaining the theo- 
logical soundness of candidates for miesionary ap- 
pointment, will not get much light on that question 
from Dr. Boardman, if he devotes his future papers to 
discussing the question wich he has — for 
his discussion. 


GENERAL News —On Monday a delegation of over 
one hundred citizens of Missouri presented to the Pres- 
ident at Washington an invitation to visit St. Lonis 
during the State fair, which occurs the first week in 
October. The President accepted the invitation. —— 
Mr. Jay Gould has discovered during his trip in the 
Southwest that one of his railroads, the Missouri 
Pacific, has purchased about ten million railroad ties 
at thirty eight cents apiece, while the same ties 
were being sold to other parties for twenty-five 
cents. Mr. Gonld was the unfortunate victim of 
a ‘‘corner,” but the public is not clamorous in the 
expression of its sympathy.——Ono Saturday last 
the trial of the Ohicago ‘‘boodlers” began. On 
Monday ex-Ohief of Police McGarigle, one of the 
indicted officials, escaped from the Sheriff while sup- 
posed to be taking a bath at his home.——The Inter- 
State Oommerce Commission has had brought before 
it the case of a colored citizen of Alabama, who, 
having purchased a first class ticket, was forbidden 
to ride in one of the first class coaches. The com- 
plainant urges that this was unfair discrimination 
against a class.——The Democratic Oonvention in 
Ohio passed a resolution indorsing the administration 
of President Oleveland and demanding a reduction 
of the tariff. The Wisconsin Assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor, composed of workmen in breweries, 
have left the Order because of the temperance 
attitude of some of the leaders.——Three more 
American fishing vessels have been seized by the 
Oanadian authorities for violating custom laws.— 
The rain-storms in Western Massachusetts resulted 
in a severe flood which destroyed several lives and a 


great deal of property. 


BOOKS AND DAYS. 


HERE is a vast amount of summer reading 

which reaches its highest possibilities when it is 
simply entertaining ; there is no moral tonic in it, 
no stimulative thought, no fine and persuasive ap- 
peal to the imagination. The books which furnish 
this kind of light and palatable diet for the heated 
term are well enough in their way, but their way is 
very brief, and leads nowhere ; such books have no 
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relation to literature. There are, however, books of 
the highest class which belong peculiarly to the sum- 
mer hours ; they are akin to the light and splendor 
and fertility of the summer days. Such books are 
often read with delight by the winter fire, because 
they recall happy days and suggest a refreshing con- 
trast to the scene without ; but for the deepest in- 
sight into their thought, for the deepest sympathy 
with their mood, they shou’d be read out-of-doors, in 
summer weather. Everybodv who loves poetry knows 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Daffodils,” his ‘*‘ Highland Maid,” 
his ‘‘Meadow Lark”—songs that loosen all the 
music in us ani set our own souls vibrating to the 
deeper barmonies of life. These exquisite songs — 
seem set tothe same key on which the open fira sings 
as it burns on wintry nights, but their deepest charm 
is felt only when they are read out-of-doors, to the 
accompaniment of birds’ voices and rustling boughs 
and all the inarticulate murmur of a summer day. 
It is a sharp test of poetry to read it under the open 
sky, but there are a few lyrics of Wordsworth which 
gain rather than lose by such a test. 

To secure the full refreshment of nature which the 
chango of seasons ought to bring with it, one’s read- 
ing should be brought into harmony with the outer 
world. The greatest works of literature are as in- 
dependent of seasons as they are of time and change ; 
one can read the ‘‘Pliedo” in all weathers, and 
‘*The Tempest” opens the door into the fairyland of 
imagipation in all seasons; but there are a great 
many works of high rank which ally themselves to 
certain months as well as to certain moods. A cap. 
ital summer book is White's ‘‘ Natural History of 
Selborne”’—a book whose perfect simplicity constantly 
reminds one of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ;” a bonk 
full of the repose of country life, of the sslenbaly 
observation of one to whom the changes of the outer 
world were of supreme importance in the unbroken 
quistude of his own personal life. This volume has 
been the companion of nature lovers these many 
years, and selects its readers by a very arbitrary 
process: those who enjoy it at all enjoy it im- 
mensely ; to all otbers it is fragmentary, tedious, 
and wholly uninteresting. The man who does not 
feel the charm of Emerson’s ‘‘ Wood Notes” is not 
to be chosen for a walk through the woods when the 
early morning light is flickering through the trees, 
or when the shadows of twilight are stealing silently 
through the leafy paths. L'ke Shelley, Emerson bad 
the power of entering into the remoter sentiment of 
nature, of putting himself into sympathy with ele- 
mental forms and forces, and with that wild and 
hidden life which shuns observation and discovers” 
itself only to the elect. As the cloud, remote and 
intangible, spoke to Shelley, so the pine, mysterious 
and inscrutable, had a voice for Emerson ; and those 
whose love of nature is not merely an extension of 
self-interest often come under the spell of that faint 
but marvelously musical voice a3 they hear it in the 
verse of the Ooncord poet. To love Emerson’s poetry 
of nature is a test of one’s real interest and intelli- 
gence more exacting than that furnished by the verse 
of Keats or Ooleridge or Tennyson or Arnold or 
Lowell or Whittier. Nature is much to all these 
poets, but there are strains in Emerson that are silent 
in all his contemporaries—strains of wyaterious 
depth and potency of imagination and meaning. 

Tbe prose writers of our own country who have 
studied nature well and interpreted her with sym- 
pathetic insight do not suffer in these days for lack 
of zealous readers. Burroughs, Thoreau, Wilson 
Flagg, are old and tried friends who have not been 
displaced by the younger writers who are now stray- 
ing afield in search of the same delights of dis- 
covery which have rewarded the earlier adventurers. 
Thoréau and Burroughs have been educators of 
national influence, and their work is still far from 
accomplished ; they have taught a generation to use 
their eyes and ears, and so have added to numberless 
lives the joys and the resources of another world. 
They have observed and patiently recorded those 
facts of natural life which are patent to all of us who 
learn how to see things outside ourselves ; but they 
have not lacked that sentiment which is the very 
soul of the varied and splendid phenomena of 
nature. A thorough reading of Thoreau and Bur- 
roughbs as one’s summer work with books would not 
only yield the greatest delight to the mind, but 
would train one to secure for himself the intimacy 
with nature which has been the priceless poseession 
of these writers. It would bea very wise plan to 
read these writers habitually before going out fora 
walk, and then endeavor to continue their mood by 
one’s own observation. Most of us are ignorant of 
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the names of the birds who sing to us and of the 
trees that shelter us in our rambles; while of the 
obscure but inexhaustible insect and floral life about 
us we know as little as if it were carried on in 
another zone. Surely here is a grand opportunity 
for self-education. 


IS IT REPRESENTATIVE ? 


T is frequently asserted that the American l}oard 
is more truly representative of the churches 
which form its constituency than any local council 
or series of local councils could be. 
that this might be true; that the administration to 
which ‘s largely intrusted the duty of selecting can- 
didates for new members may have taken pains from 
year to year to select such members as would truly 
represent all parts of the country and all parties in 
the church. It is equally evident that this might 
not be true; that the administration might have 
taken pains to select such members as would repre- 
sent a particular type of theology—that which those 
in control of the administration thought to be sound 
and safe. Again, it is evident that no pains might 
be taken, that the members might have been selected 
without any reference to theological opinions, and 
that thus by accident one wing or the other might 
be largely in the ascendency. There is nothing in 
the constitution of the Board to insure its being 
made and kept representative, as there is, for exam- 
ple, in the constitution of the Presbyterian Board, 
which is elected by representatives of the entire 
Presbyterian Church. Whether the American Board 
is really representative of the entire church is sim- 
ply a question of fact, which cannot be determined 
by assertion. If it is questioned, some evidence 
must be furnished on which an intelligent answer to 
the question can be founded. 
In order to enable our readers to give themselves 


such an answer, we have had the following table pre-. 


pared. It is a list of all the Oongregational pas- 
tors in the country whose churches contain five 
hundred members or more. The number of mem- 
bers of each church is appended to the pastor’s 
name. Tuose of these pastors who have been made 
‘corporate members of the American Board are 
printed in bold-faced type. Our readers can thus see 
by a glance who are, measured by the numerical 
size of their churches, the pastors who occupy the 
‘most promiuent and influential pulpits in the coun- 
try, and who of them have been made members of 
the American Board. In so far as they are familiar 
with the individuals named, they can judge how far 
pains have been taken, in the selection of clerical 
members, to secure representation of all parties and 
schools in the church. On that question we express 
no opinion. We simply report the facts for the in- 
formation of such of our readers as desire to know 
whether the Board as now constituted is truly repre- 
sentative of the entire chureh. The test is partial, 
not complete, since a majority of the corporate 
members are not pastors, and not all pastors 
who are corporate members are given in this 
table. 
of getting some light on this question as apy 
we have been able to devise. The list is based 
on the Oongregational Year-Book for 1887, contain- 
ing the statistics for the previous year. Some 
changes have taken place since that book was 
prepared, but we have ignored these changes, as, for 
example, the death of Mr. Beecher, the removal of 
Mr. Thwipg to the West, and the resignation of Dr. 
Scudder, all of which have taken place since the 
last Year-Book was printed. We endeavored to 
make our list include all churches of 300 members 
and upward, but found such a list too large for our 
space. 
CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCHES OF MORE THAN 


500 MEMBERS. PASTORS WHO ARE CORPORATE | 


MEMBERS PRINTED IN BOLD-FACE TYPE. 


Pastor. Church, Membership. 
CALIFORNIA, 
McLEAN, J. K. Oakland (1st). 4 
Barrows, C. D. San Francisco (1st). 719 
Noble, Thomas k. (Plymouth). 542 
CONNECTICUT, 
Anderson, A. _ Bristol. 522 
(None given. ) Danbury (1st). 500 
WALKER, G. L. Hartford (1st). 565 
Parker, E. P. (2d). 
Twichell, J. H. 24 (Asylum Hill). 580 
Williams, C. H. Meriden. 546 
Calnoun, N. M. Milford, 503 
(None given.) New Britain (1st). 667 
(South), 725 


COOPER, J. W. 


It is evident 


But it affords as fair and impartial a means | 


Pastor. Church. Membership, 
Smyth, Newman. New Haven (Ist). 503 
Munger, T. T. (United), 743 


511 
New Haven (Ch. of Redeemer) 547 
(Davenport). 54h 


HART, BURDETT. Fair Haven (Ist.) 
TODD, J. E. 
Meserve, I. C. 


Millard, Nelson. Norwich (Broadway). 548 
Davenport, J. G. Waterbury (Ist). 702 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Newman, 8. M. Washington (1st). 783 
ILLINOIS, 
GOODWIN, E. P.Chicago (1st). 1,498 
SCUDDER, H. M. (Plymouth). 767 
NOBLE, F. A. nion Park), 807 
Howe, F. F. Peoria (1st). 580 
Woodbury, P.. Rockford (24), 665 
IOWA, 
Safford, John. irinnell. 564 
MAINE. 
Daniels, C. H. Portland (2d). 500 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Gregg, David. Boston (Park Street). 1,100 
Clark, F. FE. (South, Philips). 638 
Wright, W. B. ‘* (Berkeley Street). 597 
Horr, Elijah. (East, Maverick). 5833 
Herrick, 8. EF. ‘* (Mt. Vernon), 524 
Griffis, W. E. (Shawmut), 629 
McKenzie, Alex. Cambridge (lst). O09 
Beach, D. N. Cambridgeport (Ist). 580 
Tewksbury, G. A, ” (Pilgrim). 647 
Baldwin, F. W. Chelsea (1st). 540 
(None given. ) (Central). 501 
Reed, A. Holyoke 500 
Baker, Smyth, Lowell (1st). §23 
Sturgis, F. FE. Natick (1st). 500 
Heath, A H. New Bedferd (North). 512 
Calkins, Wolcott. Newton (Eliot). 524 
JENKINS, J... Pittsfield (1st). 542 
BURNHAM, M. Springfield (1st). TS3 
March, Daniel, Woburn (Ist). 510 
(None given. ) Worcester (Plymouth), 674 
Mears, D. O. (Piedmont). 
MICHIGAN, 
Merriam, A. R. Grand Rapids (Ist). 525 
MINNESOTA, 
THWING, C.F’. Minneapolis (Plymouth). 794 
DANA, M. Paul (Plymouth). 5d5 
MISSOURI. 
STIMSON, H.A. 8&t. Louis (Pilgrim). ST 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Richardson, Cyrus. Nashua (Ist) 532 
Grover, W. (Pilgrim), WS 
NEW YORK, 
Riggs, H. C. Binghamton. 651 
STORRS, R. S. Braoklyn (Ch. of Pilgrims). 78 
BEECHER, H. W. ig (Plymouth), 2 559 
McLeod, T. B. rn (Clinton Avenue). 02 
Lyman, A. J. - (South). 572 
BEHRENDS, A. J.F. “ (Central). 1,358 
Pentecost, (:. F. (Tompkins Ave.). 874 
TAYLOR, W. M. New York (B’way Taber.), 1,118 
OHIO, 
Monroe, Thos. FE. Akron. 649 
Ladd, H. M. . Cleveland (Eaclid Avenue), 597 
Gladden, W. Columbus. 
Hubbell, J. W. ‘Mansfield. 520 
BRAND, JAMES. (Oberlin (1st). 950 
HUTCHINS, G. * (2d). 752 
RHODE ISLAND, 
VOSE, J. G. Providence (Beneficent). 645 
Mcllvaine, J. H. (Union). 700 
VERMONT, 
PHILLIPS, G. W. Rutland. . 650 
WISCONSIN, 
Richards, C. H. Madison. 536 


The other States and Territories have no Congregational 
churches of over 500 members. 


THE SPECTATOR AFIELD. 


V HILE other spectators of life's panorama are swelter- 

ing in thetr offices In the city on this Jaly afternoon, 
noting cheerfully that the shadows are beginning to lengthen 
and the sun to abate the fierceress of his tropical downponr, 
giving the mercury a cbance to fall below the nineties, this 
Spectator, fortunate in having bade the city for a brief 
season farewel!, {s seated by a roaring weod fire, in a com- 
fortably warm room which would be perhaps more comfort. 
able if the windows were provided with weather-strips ; the 
wind outside is howling and shrieking about the place in a 
way to make one shiver and draw yet closer to the fire, and 
the mid-afternoon sun of this midsummer day Is feebly 
attempting to assert. his traditional supremacy over the 
north wind, but evidently predestined to defeat and an early 
retreat. Leaving the valley this morning with signs of a 
sultry day, for three hours we climbed steadily up and more 
up, and at ncon reached our present resting-place, to find 
the thermometer registering 57 and the wind just beginning 
to blow, and to hear that the moist ground about the house 
had frozen the previous night. Last summer the highest 
temperature recorded here was 78 degrees. Verily there are 
some cool spots on this green earth not a thousand miles 


| 


from New York. The Spectator hopes that a whiff of this 
too frigid gale may accompany his letter to the lowlands, 
and comfort the sufferers from dog-day weather. 


So much for temperature. [Bat Moosilauke’s Tip-Top 
House has some claims for attention besides those of coolness 
and breeziness, [..oking away from the fire for a moment. 
through the window to the sky-line, the eye rests upon a 
faint blue dome that seems to waver between earth and 
ether. That is Mount Marcy, a hundred and twenty miles 
away as the crow ‘!!es—thongh the crow would not fly from 
this elevation. You may guess that we are in luck when 
the sky !s so clear that we can see that distance. Between 
the almost impalpable shadow of Marcy and our ontlook lies 
the whole diameter of Vermont, with its Green Mountains 
rising in blue-green ridges along the sky, and the bold slopes 
of the Duxbury Hills presenting still darker colors nearer 
by. Looking north a hundred miles, we see the Owl’s Head 


| Mountain in Canada, and south an equal distance is Mount 


Adams in Massachusetts, of Hoosac Tunnel fame. In fact, 
from this glorious view-point, on this glorious day, we see 
the territory of five States of the Republic and of one 
foreign power—New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Massachusetts, Maine, and Canada. Thirty thousand square 
miles are spread out before us when we stand in the center 
of the great ‘* bald place’’ which gives the rame to this 
mountain. Standing on a similar elevation tn, say, Ireland, 
we should have an unbroken watery frame of sea and ocean 
to our picture. But it is not the extent of this wonderful 
view which constitutes its chief charm. That, says the 
Spectator’s friend, an experienced mountain climber, you 
get from Mount Washington, though not so clearly defined. 
It is the wonderful variety and pictures«ueness and distinct - 
ness of the view on all sides of the outlook which makes it 
unique. Moosilanke stands isolated, with none like unto it 
near at hand to intercept tie view. Can anything be more 
grandly beautiful, on the one hand, than the broken or 
waving blue lines of the Franconia Mountains to the east, 
range after range rolling away in sinuous confusion as if 
huge antediluvian monsters had battled and died and become 
petrified here, with Mount Washington lifting its battle-ax 
summit clear and sharp against the horizon ? or, on the 
other hand, what more calmly restful than the peaceful tn- 
tervales of the Connecticut to the west, dotted with white 
specks that stand for houses, and checkered with squares 
of green and yellow fields of grain ° 
| 

- It is to see such sights as these that we have come so 
far from our wonted habitat. For a week or more we 
have been tramps. Do not be frightened, © timorous 
reader, at the sound of that word! There are two kinds of 
tramps. One is a desperate-looking individual, all rags and 


) shags, who goes about the rural districts levying tribute 


upon the inoffensive inhabitants. The other ts an inoffensive 
person of «3thetic proclivities, from whom the merciless 
farmer or innkeeper takes toll as he shrinkingly passes along 
the highway or mountain road. We, of course, belong to 
the gentler species of the tramp genus. Believing that 
mountains can only be properly seen on foot, that moderate 
exercise in the open air is a great pleasnre as wellasa good 
medicine, and moreover that walking is a less expensive 
diversion than steam-car or stage riding, the Spectator 
and his friend agreed totakea pedestrian tonr throngh a 
part of the White Mountain region. They carried a field- 
glass, a small bundle of under and over clothing, and a 
satchel containing various indispensables or conveniences, 
such as guide-book, maps, ‘‘ snake-medicine,”’ ete. They 
would have liked to carry all these articles in their pockets ; 
for the prime requisite of an enjoyable pedestrian excursion 
is the absence of baggage. Thns eqnipped, they found no 
difficulty in sauntering along without fatigue at the rate of 
fifteen miles a day, which was as much as they cared to 
accomplish. Patting up at hotels or boarding-honses as 
they turned up, and stopping a generous while for the mid- 
day dinner, they took things easy, saw what they wanted to 
see, and never allowed their pleasure trip to degenerate 
into a walking match. 


It is curious to think how men are cribbed, cabined, and 
confined by the bonds of social pressure. There is a great 
undercurrent of individuality in every manthat rarely dis- 
turbs the placid surface of the stream of conventionality. 
You are not entirely yourself when you are {n your draw- 
ing-room at home, surrounded by delightful company. 
There you are only a smoothed and rounded entity, while 
naturally you are square, and perhaps rough along the 
edges. You must be beyond the eyes and tongues of on- 
lookers and commenters to show yourtrue sonl shape, ever 
changing though it be. You must get out into the woods 
avd fields in erder to let natur’ caper. Take a venerable 
and venerated D.D. or Pa.D. frora his customary haunts, 
dress him in tourist costume—flarnel shirt, straw hats 
heavy shoes, possibly knee-breeches and long stockings— 
give him a good dinner ard a good fellow for company, set 
him in a by-road on one of these mountains, and this Spec- 
tator would not besurprised to see him play leap-frog with 
a stump for a “‘ back,’’ or hear him yell like an Indian or 
cat-call like a gallery-zod. He knows that he would joke 
like a modern Joe Miller. Not that the Spectator has ever 
seen or heard such abreach of austerity ; he mereiy would 
not be surprised at it! This honest mountain air seems to 
bring oper heartedness on its wings. At this season tt 
seems to impel you to “invite your soni—and loaf only 
you can best loaf here by keeping your legs going. 


How far fron civilization some of these mountain farms 
seem to be! Last night we stopped with a farmer who bad 
to go twelve miles to find a store to do his ‘‘tradin’.” He 
had a large farm, come of it good graz'ng land. Why 
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didn’t he raise sheep? ‘‘Because the b’ars ketch ’em. 
They ketched one out of a few we kep’ near the house a few 
weeks ago. The bears wa’n’t so troublesome till three or 
four years ago. It must be the Western fires that sent ’em 
around to usthrongh Canady. We've got an apple tree 
a piece back of the house that the bears climb every year 
and eatthe appies. We call it the‘ beartree’ We daren’t 
let the children go berryin’ for fear of the bears. The critters 
mostly keep in the thick woods, and they’]] run when they 
see aman, but we don’t like to let the children stray far.’’ 
Oa some of the unfrequented mountain paths which we 
traveled we hoped we might have the pleasure of meeting 
Eruin, but we were compelled to be content with seeing 
what we agreed to call bear tracks. 
x* 

‘‘Farmin’ is mighty poor business now,’’ said a woman 
who had been out in the fields help!ng to rake hay, ‘‘ the 
help is so terrible scarce. The war killed off most of the 
best workers. "Twas as easy before the war to get half a 
dozen good men as itis now to get one poor one. Wecan’t 
get help enough to work our farm.’’ But besides the war,a 
great many workers have been lost to the State through 
emigration to the West and to the larger Eastern cities. 
Some of the townships in the beautiful Pemigewasset and 
Mad River Valleys have been steadily losing population 
since 1860. Beautiful scenery and tonic air cannot compen- 
sate for sterile soli. 

But picturesque scenery and cool and bracing air ought 
to bring another class of people to New Hampshire. The 
summer tourist does come—and go. But where are the 
beautifal villas that should form the summer homes; of the 
wealtby men of New England? L2ok at that lovely island- 
studded sheet of water, Lake Winnipesaukee, most pictur- 
esque of New England lakes—or no, take its yet more lovely 
sister, Squam Lake, both of them nature-poems—whby are 
not their shores populous with pleasure-seekers ard 
crowded with summer residences? <A few villas are scat- 
tered here and there along Winunipesaukee’s shorer, but 
only enough to excite wonderment at their scarcity. Oaly 
five hours from Boston, the loveliest district in New 
fLngland—where is the Bostonian sense of beanty, that it 
does not find its own? To be sure, the voyager on the lake 
is more than satisfied that it has received so little disfigure- 
ment by the hand of man. For miles the sloping green 
shores of isle and mainland show no touch but that of Na- 
ture, and she touches but toadorn. But one likes to see 
beauty appreciated as well as preserved. 


x* 


The railroads do not seem to have proved an unmitigated 
blessing to the hotel and boarding house keepers in the 
mountains. They undoubtedly bring more people to the 
mountains than formerly came ; but, alas! they also take 
them quickly away. Where formerly visitors came to spend 
a season, they now come for a few days. And when the 
railroad touches a town, often the summer tourist leaves 
it. think a hundred hotel-keepers and boarding-house 
proprietors have remarked to me,”’ said one of the latter, 
‘* that the tide of travel is running away from the railroad 
stations. People want to get away from the sound of the 
steam whistle.’ So an old--ime mountain stage-driver. 
‘« They ain’t the money made in these mountings that they 
used to be. The railroads has killed the stages, endit’sthe 
railroads and not the people that gits the money now.”’ It 
certainly would seem that from an artistic and sentimental 
point of view the advent of the s‘eam-car and the disap- 
pearance of the old-fashioned stage-coach has been a mis- 
fortune. 

Most White Mountain tourists pass localities where 
remarkable echoes can be heard. Not only at such famous 
places as Echo Lake, near the Profile Mountain, are these 
ghostly reverberations heard, but at many points unknown 
to fame. The most startling multiplication of sound which 
we heard was at the ** O:id Man’s Wash-Bowl,”’ the little lake 
beneath the Profile. While stopping for a few moments at 
the shore of the lake where an exceptionally good view of the 
‘‘eyrand old man’’ could be obtained, we were startled by a 
crasbing reverberation among the p-aks behind and above 
us, Which, in spite of the clearness of the sky, we took 
for a rattling peal of thunder, or possibly a landslide. 
Going a few rods farther, we came to a sammer-house on 
the lake, which a couple of carpenters were engaged in 
repairing. Inquiring whether they hed beard the peal, one 
of them laughed and said he was the thunderer, having 
been driving a nail as we were passing; and he repeated 
the experiment for us, with wonderful effect. 


x 


Trust a poet to find the beautiful. We agreed that the 
loveliest prospect we saw in our mountain travel was that 
from the ** Whittier Pine,’’ overlooking Squam Lake and its 
circumambient hills, a spot commemorated by the Quaker 
poet, who bas made this region his summer home for 
teveral seasons past, in his poem ‘‘The Wood Giant,” 
which gives in the following starzas a suggestion of the 
environment : 

* | With somewhat of that pagan awe 
With Christian reverence blending, 
We saw our pine tree’s mighty arms 
Above cur head extending... 


* Dark Titan on his Sunset Hill, 
Of t'me and change dc: fiant! 
How daarfed the common wvodland seemed 
Before the oid-iime giant! 


** Alone. the level sun before; 
Below, the lake's green islands ; 


Beyond, tn misty distance dim, : 


The rugged Northern Highiands.”’ 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE ‘ Congregationalist” of last week had this 
editorial paragraph : 

‘‘The Rev. Dr. E. K. Chandler, who was present at the 
examination of six young men, from Andover, by the 
Suffolk North Association a few weeks ago, makes some 
very sharp criticisms upon the views of the young men, and, 
by inference, upon the Association for its indorsement. 
The criticisms are frankly given in the ‘Watchman.’ Dr. 
Chandler objects to their statements upon most of the 
cardinal doctrines. The fact that nearly half of the members 
had left before the vote was taken does not, of course, 
relieve the Association if these strictures are correct, but 
we allude to the discussion merely to say that it can 10 no 
barm to see how a Christian divine of another denom|pnation 
regards the views there presented, and it can hurt no 
association of ministers to be led to inqnire whether it is 
liable to any charge of carelessness or indifference to the 
truth. The presumption is, of course, in favor of the Asso- 
ciation.”’ 

The ‘‘Congregationalist ” had its own representative 
present at the meeting of the Association (a member of 
the body), and now, weeks after, takes this roundabout 
way of quoting the ‘‘ Watchman” to get in some kind 
of acircumlocutory protest. The zeal of the ‘* Watch- 
man ” in helping the ‘* Congregationalist” in its fight 
against Andover and its advocacy of the policy of the 
American Board {is we!] known The insinuation that the 
Association was ‘‘ careless,”’ and that hardly ‘* half” of 
the body acted, is absolutely misleading. I am a mem- 
ber of the Association, though not present on that 
occasion. Dr. McKerze, Dr. Herrick, Dr. N. G. 
Clark, of the American Board, and others, were absent. 
But I am assurei by several who were present that the 
report written by the Rav. David N. Beach for The 
Coristian Union was a fair statement of the proceedings. 
The vote to license was unanimous, and there was no pro- 
test. Four hours were spentin theexamination. There 
was upu3ual heartiness of expression of approval, 1 
know the Suffolk North Association, and while there are 
conservative men in it, some of whom probably would 
not vote to license the young men, the large and power- 
ful majority of this body—including Dr. McKenzie, Dr. 
Herrick, Dr. Merriman, Dr. Barrows, Dr. Alexander, 
Dr. Mason, Dr. Horr, the Rev. D. N. Baach—is in 
favor of the liberty which the Association accorded to 
the young men. It is not a body which does such work 
‘* carelessly,” neither does it take counsel of the ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalist” or the ‘‘ Watchman” in its delibera- 
tions. Dr. Chandler, whom the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” 
quotes, i3 a Baptist clergyman, who was present by 
courtesy. Opposed to him in opinion was the Rev. 
J. W. Hamilton, who was present by courtesy, beinz a 
Meihodist, who said tnat if the Congregationalists did 
not want those students for their pulpits the Methodists 
would gladly take them. The action of the Associla- 
tion was deliberate, and stands for what {t ig worth as 
an expression of the body. 


At the New England Chauta. 4 ua one day I heard three 
lectures. President Fairbairn, of E1sgland, gave one {no 
his course on the Philosophy of Religion, his specific 
topic being the Religion of China. He drew his picture 
in strong colors, showing that the Chinese conception 
of Deity is not of a Creator, but simply of a Governor, 
a Sovereign. The Cahinese worship their ancestors, 
not because they believe in immortality, but because 
they have handed down to their descendants the idea of 
a Sovereign Ruler. Confucius was conservative, and 
turned the attention of the Chinese back into the past. 
This backward lookiog has kept the nation unpro- 
gressive, for their ideal is always in the past. Another 
great reformer arose contemporary with Confuclus, who 
was radical and progressive, and left some of the finest 
moral max!ms. Dr. Fairbairn had a very eloquent and 
comprehensive passage in which he emphasiz:d the 
thought that the true ideal is always in the future and 
not in the past. This alone insures progress. He also 
made clear and bri!liant the idea that the true policy for 
missionary societies is, not to send missionaries to China 
to antagonize vehemently their religion by attacxing its 
errors, but to begin by finding the polats ia which there 
is affinity with the Gospel. Dr. Fatrbairn’s course, 
treating also of India and E.ypt, has been rich in thought 
and exceedingly instruciive to those of his sullence 
who were equal to the comprehension of £0 elevated a 
merch of consecutive discourse on prof>und themes. 
His ideas are always Clear to those who are on the same 
plane with himself. Professor Henry D:ummond was 
most cordially received, and made himself delightfully 
popular. His lecture on Africa, describing his own 
journey into the heart of the continent, was fascinating 
as romance, There was a picturesque reallem in his 
descriptions But the sugeestive feature of Professor 
Drummond s appearance in Framingham w-s the {ntense 
desire to hear him express wis views on the future. He 
prefaced his lecture by remarking that he had learned 
some things about himself that were new ; that he had 


'@ hobby-horse, and had come to America to ride it. 
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He was willing, however, to satisfy the desire of the 
people, and gave two conversations mainly along the 
lines of his book, ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.” Hts book had large sates onthe ground. The 
eagerness to hear him on the doctrine of bis book isa 
fresh illustration of how widely the newer movements in 
theology and philosophy have spread. Works like Mr. 
Drummond’s and the influence of Paill!ps Brooks have 
done more to cut thought free from the moorings of the 
past in Massachusetts than the Andover controversy. 
People are intensely eager, not t> break away from the 
faith, but to find larger interpretations of the faith, and 
wherever there is a new outlook they use their spiritual 
sight, without much regard to conventfonalities, or 
much care whose wagon gets jolted by the process of 
progress. Professor Drummond’s calm and thoughtful 
method of presenting bis ideas, bis genial facs, simple 
and impressive manners, large sympathy with the 
lowest orders of humank!nd, enthusiasm in the Gospel 
revelation, evident epiritual:mindedness and thorough 
gincerity, gain for him at once the confidence of his 
audience, while his evolutionary philosophy gives fresh. 
ness and an added charm to the truth he maintains. 
The lecture of Dr. Strong on Our Country was eloquent 
and forcible, showing that the seat of empire in this 
country will soon be beyond the Mississippi River. Two 
and one-half times the wealth, p»pulation, and domi 
nating national influence, not including Alaska. willl be 
there. His hope for the security of the R-:public ts 
drawn from the belief that the Anglo-Saxon race, which 
he thinks will be seven or eight hundred millions ow 
hundred years hence, will contro! civilization. H's 
generalizations were swift, and his terse sentences and 
eloquence seemed to carry the hearers to his conclu. 
sions. The two characteristics of the Anglo Saxons 
upon which he builds bis hopes are thelr !ove of pure 
Caoristianity and their zeal for civil liberty. I) seems to 
me that the zeal for ecclestastical and theological! 
liberty is parallel] with the zeal for civil liberty, aud 
tha' both are evolved from the love for pure Coaris 
tlanity. A pure Caristianity is the panacea for 
civilization because it liberates the mind from past 
dogmas and superstitions, and compels progress. 
The lectures of Miss Lydia M. Von Finklestein, of 


Jerusalem, on the ‘‘Homes and Haunts of Jesus,” 


** Tilustrations of Costumes in Jerusalem,” ‘‘ The Bed 
ouins of the Desert, or Descendants of Ishmael,” drew 
very larze audiences, the last five thousand people, the 
lecturer holding her hearers as by acharm. The high. 
eat praise is bestowed upon Mrs. Abba Gold Woolson’s 
lectures on English Literature. They were popular and 
instructive. Dr. J. T. Duryea gave a most satisfactory 
address on ‘' Self Culture.” 


At Concord the Summer School of Philosophy in the 
Hillside Chapel draws its ususl quota of thoughtful 
people from all parts of the Union. It is rather the 
fashion in many quarters to laugh at these philosophers, 
but it is my impression that they contribute to the 
spiritual element in our literature as really a3 did Emer. 
eon. I use the term spiritual in its broad sense. | 
remember some years ago that Professor W. T. Harris 
came down to Boston to talk to the Congregational min. 
isters on the spiritual element in literature, and many of 
them imagined he was to deliver a lecture on the 
Holy Ghost. I must reserve for another letter some 
account of the discussions this year on Aristotle, the 
drama and poetry. OBSERVER 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


OR several days before the opening of the N ational! 
Ejucational Association the south end of the 
Esposition Building was turned fato a gallery for the 
exhibition of the handiwork of the prplle of the public 
schools of the United States. Most of the leadiag clifes 
had sent some specimens, though the largest collections 
were from schools in this vicinity. Toone whose idea: 
of school work were gained thirty or more years ago 
there was a great deal of mystery in the samples of 
Kindergarten work, of coal and pencil sketch:s, of plct- 
ures of frult, of carved wood, of plaster casts of noted 


‘statues, of models of steam engines and other tools u:ed 


in manual training schools and of a great deal besides 
that was not in the echools which we remember. (©.¢ 
might have spent hours in examining the diffsren! 
booths, and so have acq ilred a better idea of the variety 
and accuracy of the work of public schools nowadays 
than from almost any other source. 

The first sessiof of the Association was held in the 
Exposition Building on Tuesday evening, when it was 
estimated that over 10.000 people, of whom the larger 
part were teachers, were gathered to listen to a welcone | 
fcom Theodore Tnomae’s orchestra, and to try to liven 
t> the no less hearty addresses from Mayor Roche aid 
Mr. Story, President of the Chicago Board of E iucation. 
The chief of the subseq 1ent sessions were held in Cen- 
tral Music Hall, which, ia spite of the heat, was, packed 
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full constantly. But overflow meetings were going on 
in Farwell Hall, in the First Methodist Church, and in 
some of the theaters, the speakers sometimes repeating 
their addresses In a different place within a very short 
time. At the same time meetings for those interested 
in different departments of education were held, a part 
of the time in eight different pluces. If any one 
‘supposed that echool-teaching was a simple business, he 
would quickly have been undeceived when he tried to 
understand the different departments of elementary 
school, and art education, and kindergarten, and super- 
intendence, and normal schools, and higher instruc!{on, 
and musical, and secondary, and industrial education. 
If he supposed that teachers ‘‘ kept school ” simply for 
their pay, he would have learned his mistake as he wit- 
nessed their enthusiasm in these department meetings, 
and listened to the discussion of methods for securing 
greater cfficlency. It was very evident that most of the 
teachers who belong to this Assoclation belleve in their 
profession and are seeking to mage {t as perfect as pos- 
sible. Many of the most prominent educators of the 
country were present. Two sessions of Wednesday 
were given to the not meager topic of ‘‘ The Psycholog- 
{cal and Pedagogical Value of the Modern Methods of 
Elementary Culture,” which, having been discussed in a 
manner quite as learned as {t was interesting, under the 


divisions of the Socratic Element, the Objective 


Element, the Philosophic and Scfentific Element, and 
the Natural or Developing Element, was followed in 
the afternoon by brief but more Interesting papers on the 
practical side. Wednesday evening was devoted to 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the passage of 
the Ordinance of 1787 which provided for the govern 

ment of the ‘‘ Northwest Territory,” embracing the area 
granted by Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and 
Virginia to the United States, bounded on the north by 
the Great Lakes, on the east by the Lakes and the Ohio 
R'ver, on the South by the Ohio, and on the west by the 
Mississippi River. ‘‘ The Educational Influence and 
Results of this Ordinance” was the theme on which 
very interesting papers were read by President Andrews, 
of Marietta College, Professor Pickard, of Iowa Univer- 
sity, and Professor Hillsdale, of Cleveland. 

On Thursday morning a discussion of ‘‘ The Relations 
of the University and College tothe Public System of 
Instruction ” was opened by President Angell, and 
carried on by Presidents Strong, of Minnesota, and Hop. 
kins, of Georgia. In the evening the theme was ‘‘ The 
Means and Eads of Culture to be Provided for the 
American People Beyond the Ordinary School Period.” 
It was considered under the heads of (a) Reading Cir. 
cles and Home Study, (2) Evening Schools, and (c) Pub- 
lic Libraries. On Friday General Francis A. Walker read 
a paper on ‘' The Place of Manual Training in a System 
_ of Public Schools” In cities and large towns. He was 
- followed by Superintendent Newell, of Baltimore, on 
the place of such training {n country districts, and by 
Miss Fay, of Spriogfleld, Mass , on the kind of schools, 
and practical methods of instruction. The evening session 
was taken up In answering the question, ‘‘ What can be 
done to enlighten and arouse the people and excite public 
sentiment in favor of education ?” It was decided to 
hold the next meeting at San Francisco. Among various 
resolutions, the following regarding the lines of growth 
along which our school system should develop are 
worthy of universal consideration : 


‘* 1. A more general study of the philosophy of educa- 
tion. 2. An extension of the strictly professional training 
_ in normal schools. 3. A more complete divorcement of 
- school offices from politics. 4. Greater care in the selection 
of school officers, superintendents, and teachers. 5 The 
extension, wherever practicable, into rural districts of 
exvert school superintendence. 6. <A more stable tennre of 
office. 7. The extension of the school year, and the increase 
of teachers’ wages in the rural districts. 8. The adoption 
of some plan whereby meritorious teachers after long 
service may be honoradly retired. 9. The psssage of laws 
where necessary to secure attendance at the public school 
of all persons of school age who are deficient in the rudi- 
ments of an English education. 10. The increase of public 
libraries and the establishment of acloser relation between 
them and the schools. 11. The fostering of the kinder- 
garten and the application of its spirit and methods into 
the lower primary grades. 12. The recognition of the 
value of industrialart. 13. A more earnest attention, not 
only to instruction in the fandamental principles of moral- 
ity, but also to a careful training of pupils in moral charac- 
ter. 14. Increased attention to instruction in civics as a 
special preparation for the duties of citizenship. 15. The 
value of musical instruction.”’ 


The closing address was by Dr. J. H. Vincent, who 
was unable to fill his appointment on the previous day. 
The general sentiment seemed to be that this meeting was 
the best that the Association had ever held, although 
every one had suffered from the intense heat. : 


The long strike between the contractors and brick- 
layers has been finally settled by the app >intment 
of an Arbitration Committee consisting of five mem- 
.bers from each organization, who choose an umpire. 
Before this committee must be brought all matters 


of grievance, aud they decide about working rules. 
The men retain the eight-hour day, but the arbitrary 
rules regarding apprentices are removed, the walking 
delegate isshorn of his authority, and the Tuesday pay- 
day is retained. 


A BEECHER DAY IN LITCHFIELD 
COUNTY. 


UESDAY, July 19, was all one could wish. The 

heat of past days had mellowed into genfality. 
The atmosphere had just been delightfully tempered by 
brief sky storms. And this was very favorable to our 
‘* Beecher Day,” for the neizghbor ministers who made 
the company had many miles todrive. The pastor of the 
New Preston church, the Rev. Frank 8. Child, invited 
twenty clergyman to join with him tn thinking upon 
the Boyhood of Mr. Beecher. It seemed emtnently fit- 
ting that Litchfield ministers should glean some reml- 
niscences of those early days, and emphas!z3 their 
respect and affection for this famous man of the hill 
country. The new, beautiful, commodious parsonage 
in which the host entertained his guests was a pleasant 
feature of the occasion. Q ite early in the morning a 
company of the visitors tramped to the top of Mount 
Pinnacle, where they erj»yed one of the finest views in 
New England. Miles upon miles of variegated, pictur- 
esque Jandscape \:nfolded themselves like a vast cyclo. 
rama. Lakes, valleys, fields, mountains, brooks, forests 
—they are al! woven into a hundred mile-square plece of 
nature-tapestry. This made good beginning for the 
day. At eleven o’clock the ministerial representatives 
from the Litchfield South Assocfation, the Litchfield 
Consoclation, and the Housatonic Pastors’ Club were 
convened, »nd the Beecher Day exercises proper were 
opened by Mr. Child, whu read a paper upon “ Early 
Formative Influences in the Life of Beecher.” Tne 
large determinative factors were carefully accentuated, 
and this gave opportunity for the valuable contribution 
made by the Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Stamford. 
Mr. Scoville, who has been spending a few days with 
the host, had devoted his time to researches connected 
with Mr. Bceecher’s biography. The book will appear 
in December. From the great mass of material which 
the family possess, Mr. Scoville selected incidents, 
narratives, memorabilia, which bore upon the theme 
of the first paper. They illustrated the boyhood of 
Beecher with a freshness, a vigor, an interest, a vivid- 
nees, that are characteristic of the famous preacher. 
With great kindness and genuine enthusiasm Mr. 
Scoville read us from the treasures of Mr. Bcecher’s own 
inimitable reminiscences. He was only tw lve years of 
age when he left Litchfield, but the strength of his 1m- 
pressions made constant record in his life. With a felicf- 
tous exuberance that is matchless, Mr, Beecher was ever 
recalling these early, varied experiences. And his blog- 
raphers are making wise use of these rare and precious 
details, From the testimonies of Mr. Beecher {t appears 
that he dwelt with nosmali degree of pride upon the 
fact of a worthy ancestry. He dated real beginnings 
far back into the centuries. He was one of those men 
who havea heart In which to cherlsh the sorrlest of 
human beings, and yet he justified himself in a sort of 
gratitude that concerned heredity. His short, happy nar- 
ratives of childhood abound in these subtle touches of a 
grateful, loyal heart. The whole drift of the selections 
read by Mr. Scoville was prorounced in this direction. 
The freeness of his speech, the breadth of his charity, his 
grasp of men, bis strength of pity, subjected Mr. Beecher 
at times to misinterpretation, but his own witness to his 
stability of rellance upon helpful and constraining 
forces that reach back tothe past generations is most 
emphatic. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Scoville’s reading Mr. Ber- 
nard. Peters, editor and proprietor of the Brooklyn 
“Times,” gavean address of pecullarinterest. The relation 
between Mr. Beecher and Mr. Peters was one of especial 
cordiality, for the Brooklyn ‘‘ Times ” threw the weight 
of its strong influencein behalf of Mr. Beecher during the 
great trial. Mr. Peters related various incidents {:lus- 
trative of his friend’s great-heartedness, forgivingness, 
liberality, devotion. When the third term agitation dis- 
tracted the Republican party Mr. Beecher was vigor- 
ously opposed by the editor of the Brooklyn ‘‘ Times.” 
A sharp correspondence between the two men resulted. 
Mr. Peters retains the letters of Mr. Beecher. They 
have the characteristic tone of all his word combats ; 
and they state the third term issue with a power of 
argument that makes them of real importance to the 
literature of politics. Mr. Peters referred to the loyalty 
of Mr. Beecher’s affection during the times when he 
differed from his friends. This test of a man’s great- 
ness he bore as few men of his generation. Certain 
characteristics of his strange, quiet boyhood Mr. Beecher 
manifested all through his career, and these traits helped 


to gain him hosts of friends and helped him to preserve 


intact their friendship. 

Mr. Peters’s address was followed by a general con. 
tribution of reminiscence, in which the various ministers 
joined. But one of the most interesting features of the 


programme was a packageof Mr. Beecher’s letters, parts 
of which were read. Inone letter he gives good advice 
to a young minister concerning pulpit work. ‘‘ You 
require three elements,” he writes, ‘‘to control a com 

munity. First, to dominate the Intellect ; secondly, to 
touch the heart ; thirdly, to interest the imagination.’ 
Then he amplifies the statement, making a gem of hom 
iletical instruction. In another letter, while speaking 
of the relative wants and importance (in certain respects) 
of city and country churches, he says : ‘‘ For in general 
city churches are more circumscribed in influence than 
country churches.” Still another letter gives advice to 
@ man who has been invited to candidate in a large city 
church: ‘‘ It {s far more to your good name and infiu- 
ence to refuse a call to —— than to accept one. I do 
not think {t would be right to leave your present parish 
till the church {s finished and provision {s made for 
extinction of debt. I certainly would not go to —— 
for the purpose of giving them a chance to see and hear 
you. That is all right for a young man, untried—not 
for a veteran. ... So take care of your flock, mind 
your own business, and let other folks mind theirs.” 

_ And here {is one other letter—a communication of 
great Interest and value. It embodfes Mr. Beecher’s 


mature thoughts upon the Constitutional Amendment. 


business—a business that quickened this entire people 
into vigorous work of support or opposition : ‘‘ It fs not 
to be supposed,” he writes, ‘“‘ that I undervalue political 
power. I desire, for instance, ample legislative provis- 
fon for the Freedmen. And I desire that the constitu- 
tional amendments proposed should all be passed, ex- 
cept that of disfranchisement, which I think needless, 
as Congress has power to reject any who are sent from 
the South who are disloyal. To oblige the South to 
disfranchise thefr most trusted and honored men {s an 


unnecessary humillation ; and to use the Constitution 


as a mere criminal law to punish men with, to foist into 
it provisions to meet a transient exigency, {is to seta 
dangerous example and pervert our fundamental law 
for no good end. Now, all these amendments can be 
passed just as well with the Southern S'‘ates zn the 
Union as out. New States are coming every year. Not 
one of them has any interest, but ail the contrary, in 
the maintaining an unequal basis of representation or 
any other incongruity ; and each new S'‘ate would 
assuredly have passed the Amendment. Meanwhile it 
would have been a grand moral spectacle to the world 
had the Government risen up and gathered its might 
and crushed the vast Civil War, and then, when rebe- 
lion was trodden down, with conscious power, brought 
back the States on simple loyalty ; and then, with a 
yet true, noble consciousness of power, proceeded to 
rectify the Constitution in all needed polnts, by an ap- 
peal to the good sense of the people. Bestdes this 
moral example, I believe that the great body of the 
American people of the South, who are honest and have 
been misled, would have come back with a sense of 
gratitude for the leniency with which they had been 
treated. Now they are in danger of feeling that they 
have been trodden down by thelr corqusrors. I abhor 
all the talk about conquerors and conquered. They are 
and were our fellow citizens. ‘That they were misled 
and fell into great crimes does not make them a foreign 
nation nor a separate people, nor anything but citizens 
of the United States.”’ 

Various letters were read and anecdotes related, so 
that the full hours of allotted time were profitably and 
delightfully spent. After dinner had been served, the 
guests were driven to Lake Waramaug, one of the 
most beautiful patches of water in all New England. 
‘The steamer bore the party around the hill-framed Inke, 
and then, with many expressions of pleasure, proit, 
and thanks from the guests, the Beecher Day among the 
Litchfield Hillis was ended, and {it remains a precious, 
fragrant memory. C. 


GLIMPSES OF BRETON LIFE. 


By ADELA E. ORPEN, 
II. 


ARNAC {sa simple and unpretending village near 
Quiberon Bay. Its little church has no other 
beauty than the perfect falth of the peasants who kneel 
on its stone floor. Its single inn, the Hotel des Voyageurs, 
is small, neat, and comfortable, and Madame Lautrun, 
its landlady, 13 the embodiment of graceful and gractous 
old age and simplicity. We drove thither from Auray, 
for Carnac boasts of no railway. In the kitchen of the 
little inn an indefinable charm seemed to fall upon us 
as we beheld Madame Lautrun. She was dressed in 
peasant’s costume of coarse serge, but I have seen velvet 
hang from the shoulders of a titled dame with far less 
grace, and upon her comely white head was fastened 
the spotless muslin cap of Brittany. She moved toward 
us with a slow and gentle step, and, {nreply to our rapid 
demand for rooms, said, in soft, low tones : ‘“‘ Very cer. 
tainly, Madame, I can accommodate you.” Her hands, 
blanched now with the leisure of old age and knitting, 
were well shaped, and were set off by waite flannel cuffs 
that fitted tight under the loose flowing sleeves of her 
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dress Everything about her was spotless, simple, and 
good, and she reminded one of a nun with a voice of 
quiet sadness. Her daughter, a good-looking young 
woman of thirty, manages the hotel, cooks the dinner, 
and sees that everything is as it should be. She, too, 
dresses in peasant costume, and there {is no difference 
between her dress and that of the two serving-maids 
except a certain extra whiteness and fineness in the won- 
derful muslin cap. 

The caps of Brittany—who shall describe them? It 
would take a good-sized book, for their number is 
egion. We watched the gradual evolution of the cap 
with much interest as we penetrated deeper into the 
heart of Brittany, and saw how the process of natural 
selection hed, by acting for a length of time, so varied 
the original type that the now widely divergent species 
seem scarcely related to each other. In the beginning 
of time the cap must have been asort of bag confining 
the hair with strings in order to tie it on the head. That 
was the primitive type, no doubt, but how far removed 
from that simple cellular form is the modern Breton 
cap! The strings, more than any other member, have 
been greatly modified by natural selection. At first 
they became long, then broad, ard yet more broad, till 
it was hopeless to think of tyingthem. They werethen 
ornamented with lace and stiffened with starch until 
there was nothing for it but to loop them around the 


head and fasten them at the back, while secondary and 


really useful strings appeared under the chin. Again, 
in other paris of Brittany it is the crown of the cap 
which undergoes modification. Sometimes the deviation 
from the primitive form is in a vertical direction, when 
a white muslin sugar-loaf is seen to arlse from the head 
of the wearer ; or, again, the development shows a lateral 
tendency, and a sort of faa-tafled pigeon is produced in 
starched lace. There seems, however, to be one char- 
acteristic that is persistent throughout all the forms. 
The cap is at liberty to extend itself in any direction 
except in front, where it might be of some use in shad- 
ing the eyes andface. This never happens, and since 
the cap is the only head covering ever used, both fadoors 
and out, the conse,juences are serlous to complexfons. 
The female Breton baby begins to get baked in the 
hot sunshine as soon as it can toddle, anc by the time it 
has reached the age of twelve years its skin is so 
thoroughly browned and tanned that the women appear 
to belong to a darker-skinned racethanthemen. It also 
makes them prematurely old, for the constant effort to 
shade the eyes with the eyebrows alone makes them 
wrinkle their faces in an unbecoming manner. 

On the evening of our arrival at Carnac we sat at the 
kitchen fire after dinner and amused ourselves in keep- 
ing up a good blaze. The fireplace was one of those 
immense old-fashioned concerns where there is literally 
a chimney corner within which one may sit. Our 
friend from the city, whose taste {s jaded with the 
costly and elaborate trifles that tempt one from the shop 
windows of Bond Street, was instantly fascinated by a 
quaint fron tripod, about two feet high, which stood 
inside the chimney, and inclosed within a very primi- 
tive spring a dip candle. This simple light flared and 
sputtered in the ingle-nook in a way which was delight- 
ful to eyes that didn’t want to read and were tired of the 
unwinking electric or hardly less fierce gas lamps of 
modern civilization. The friend conveyed his admira- 
tion of it to the landlady through an interpreter, for un- 
fortunately his French is of a most erratic kind, and can 
never be depended upon to express his meaning with 
any degree of accuracy. Madame Lautrun seemed 
pleased and amused at his admiration. ‘‘Its construc- 
tion is indeed primitive,” she said, taking out the dip 
candle and demonstrating the action of the spring, ‘‘ but 
I like to keep a candle in the chimney. It was the 
custom of my youth, though we no longer need the 
light. We have a lamp that illumines theroom.” The 
aged hand with agraceful gesture indicated the center 
of the kitchen, where, suspended from the beam, hung 
a modern duplex lamp. She replaced the candle and 
continued : ‘‘ This seems to be singular to the English, 
for they admire it greatly. Last year it was another I 
had to hold my candle, but the doctor to the Prince of 
Wales admired it, and took {t with him back to Eng- 
land.” 

It was in the house of Madame Lautrun that Mr. Miln 
lived while conducting his researches among the Celtic 
monuments about Carnac. The Professor, who is 
deeply versed in Celtic lore, inquired how long Mr. 
Miln had stayed with the gracious landlady. ‘‘ Seven 
years,” she replied, ‘‘and you are now sitting in his 
favorite seat. He loved the chimney corner, and was 
never completely happy unless seated there.” The Pro- 
fessor, who has the reprehensible custom of stuffing his 
pockets most outrageously wiih books, hereupon pro- 
duced an immense tome and asked if she knew that. 
“ Yes, indeed, we know it,” cried the mother and 
daughter, with friendly interest. ‘‘ It is his (Mr. Miln’s) 
book. We saw it written. We helped with the writ- 
ing, we helped with the designs, and he gave us the first 
copy that was printed. We know it all so well.” 

I can, indeed, imagine that a man of Mr, Diiln’s tastes 
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must have been very happy here at Carnac. It is the 
very center of those stupendous monuments whose 
mystery only adds to their interest, and in the study of 
which he was so thoroughly absorbed. And, af.er a 
day’s grubbing on the breezy heights, what more 
pleasant than to sit in the homely chimney corner, 
beneath the toothsome hams and sausages, and meditate 
upon the bygone people who reared the mighty monoliths 
on Kermario, or built over their dead the huge dolmen 
of Crucuno. These standing stones, menhirs, the Bret- 
ons call them, literally swarm in the neighborhood of 
Carnac, and are at once a delight to artists and a puzzle 
to antiquarfans. They stand in long lines extending 
for hundreds of yards up hill and down dale {n rough 
parallels. Some of the stones—which, by the way, are ali 
granite bowlders—are of enormous bulk, twelve or fifteen 
feet high and six or elght feet thick. One should not 
come to Carnac with ready-made theories about there 
monuments, for the dolmens and menhirs won't fit 
nicely into any theorles—they are too rough and too 
heavy. It is best to view them with a mind undisturbed, 
and to imagine all sorte of strange things about them. 
They constitute a tempting hunting ground for the 
fancy, standing as they do, cut off from history and 
even from tradition, in our very midst, enfolding within 
their stony bosoms the memories of the first races of 
men. It is a stupendous thought, that of thecontinulty 
of mankind. One long, interminable chain it is, extend- 
ing backwards into the mists of the past till we lose 
sight of it altogether ; and yet the links are of the 
feeblest imaginable—only a frail human life, so easily 
cut off, yet how indestructible ! The menhirs, secure in 
their impenetrable incognito, defy our puny efforts to 
unravel their history. One little clue they do furnish 
incidentally, as if in careless mockery at our bafiled 
curiosity. They were there when the Romans held 
Gaul for imperial Cresar, asis proved by the following 
fact. Traces of an ancient camp containing fragments 
of Roman pottery are distinguishable upon the heights 
of Kermario, and the lines of the defenses are built so as 
to incorporate several of the fallen menhirs. 

It was fair-day at Carnac the morning after our ar- 
rival, and we went out to enjoy the bustle and noise. 
There are only three faira in the year held in the village, 
so it was an event of great importance. There were the 
usual stalls of cheap~goods, toys, and gimcracks, that 
always spring up the [night before the’ fair like some 
enchanted growth of mushrooms, and at one of these we 
purchased specimens of native pottery to the amount of 
eleven cents precisely. What most interested us, how- 
ever, was the buying and selling of the pigs. I have 
seen many fairs in my life, and beheld thousands of 
animals change masters, but I never saw just such a 
fair as that of Carnac. 
of pigs that invade the sidewalks, dash about the streets, 
and otherwise serlously cffend and incommode the 
peaceable pedestrian, as isthe custum jn our country, 
here all was quiet decorum and scarcity of pigs. The 
falr.green, which was the principal square of the town, 
was thronged with peasant women, while here and there 
& £queal betrayed the presence of a pig, though at first 
one was puzzied to know whence the sound proceeded. 
This arose from the fact that the women were carrying 
their pigs in their arms! And qulte tempting armfuls 
the little porkera were, all nestled up under the shaw) 
like a baby. They were spotlessly clean, having just 
been washed, I think, with nice noses and dainty little 
toes showing the rosebud pink of a baby’s fingers. In 
many instances these four footed infants were asleep, 
and snoozing comfortably with eyes shut tight and 
chin reposing on the firm, round arm of their foster- 
mother ; but in some few cases their feelings had been 
stirred up, and they were £«uealing and kicking in true 
baby fashion. Each little pig was harnessed in small 
rope trappings, which encompassed him firmly yet 
kindly round the shoulders and body. At first the use 
of these trappings was not clear to us, but we after- 
wards met the piggies going home, anJ then we under- 
stood. Each purchaser—generally it was a woman— 
had acquired one pig and no more. There were none 
of those deslers at the fair of Carnac who buy and sell 
by the score and the hundred. This was a country 
people’s fair in the most restricted sense of the word, 
each peasant coming to buy or sell one animal, and one 
animal only. Having, therefore, bought her pig, the 
good woman then proceeded to invelgleit away. Carry- 
ing it to the outskirts of the town, she set it down, and 
then the serlous work began. No sooner did the pig 
feel its little pink feet under it, and the soft, dusty road 
under them, than it began to dart about in the violently 
zigzag fashion affected by pigs. These turbulent pro- 
ceedings were promptly moderated by means of the 
rope harness, and the pig was driven gently onward. 
Generally, however, it was found expedient to effect a 
saving of labor by means of co-operation. Three 
women with three pigs usually elected to go together. 
The pigs were set down simultaneously on the road, 
and, an impenetrable phalanx of petticoat cutting off 
their retreat, their agitated darts across the path resulted 


in a slow onward movement, These fascinating little 


Instead of the countless droves | 
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‘pigs were about ten weeks old, and fetched from 
twenty-two to twenty-five francs each, which was con. | 


sidered a very high price. 

The people seemed quiet and orderly t> a marked 
degree. Indeed, the Breton peasant habitually wears an 
aspect of decorous gravity, not to say stupidity, very 
different from the highly excitable southerner of Pro. 
vernce. It seems difficult even to imagine them in an 
uproar. In Paris there is patent to the most superficial 
observer a certain possibility of effervescence, as the 
French elegantly term it, or a tendency to rioting, as we 
would more bluntly say, so that the days of the Revo- 
lutlon are made comprehensible to us. Those hungry, 
eager crowds from Balleville and La Willette, that 
swarm out into astonished davlight at the first sound of 
excitement on the boulevards, are the lineal descendants 
of the sections of Saint Antoine who formed the bone 
and sinew of Pétion’s army of murderers in 1792. 
Looking at them surging hither and thither with hoarse 
shouts and wild gestures, one has but to slightly change 
the fashion of their ragged garments to have the Sans- 
culottes in all their nakedness. But in Brittany it 
seems different. Tnere orderly, neatly dressed peasants, 
moving slowly along with deliberate tread acquired 
from lifelong walking in heavy wooden shoes, appear 
too dull to effervesrce. They did so, however, once upon 
a time, some ninety years ago, and that stone cross on 
yonder hill marks the spot where, in their fury, they 
tore their parish priest to pleces. 


DR. PARKER IN OUR CAMERA. 
By THE Rev. CHaRIEs PARKHURST, DD 


T was a good day for photography. Light was 

clear, object natural, focus perfect, time sufficient. 
To catch the man in his entirety, as he fisshed, smiled, 
scorned, needed the best that photography can do. 
Our camera was ceaselessly tested, but we have the 
whole man. To group, however, all these varying 
views into one is the difficulty. The photographer's 
trial is not o'er when the camera has done {ts good 
work. To develop, tone, print from the negative, re- 
quires consummate skill. There were three thousand 
people intently engaged taking Dr. Parker when our 
instrument was at work. The distinguished divine 
would doubtless recoil from the best picture the best 
artiet could produce. The many in America who have 
been reading him these many years, with peculiar 
quickening and inspiration, may be glad to te brought 
nearer to him, even if the picture {is not faultless.) Who 


can portray a flash of lightning, the gleam of the sun. _ 


shine, or the hush of twilight’s coming ? : 
PLACE, | 


In his own ‘‘ Temple,” a comely and tasty structure 
in the inside, with one large gallery running entirely 
round the house. The pulpit fs unlike any we ever 
saw before, looking somewhat like a small summer. 
house in a flower garden. It lifts midway between 
floor and bottom of gallery. You cannot, see the 
approach to it. Though anxlously watching for the 
occupant, we are surprised all at once to see him altting 


in his pulpit. The house is thronged with a congre. — 


gation which must be an inspiration to the man. It is 
noticeable that there is a very large element of thought. 
ful young people in the audience. A mixed chofr, of 
perhaps twenty fine volces, commences the service. It 
s whispered at our side that the lady who takes the 
jeading soprano is the wife of Dr. Parker. She sang 
with thrilling effect. That she thus shares in the serv. 
ices of the church does her no little honor, 
THE MAN, 

It is not the face expected—looks much younger ; it {s 
not the characteristic Euglish face—looks too well for 
that. The lady at our side says, ‘‘H[e looks like 
Beecher ;” but that must have been suggested by the 
power of hallowed associations. All who so much loved 
the greatest preacher of the age will love Dr. Parker 
because they were such fast friends and because he has 
spoken such appreciative and loyal words of the dead. 
It is a striking face, closely shaven, full and well 
rounded, genfal. It is the face of the jurist more than 


that of the preacher. Forehead fs broad and high, and ~ 


hair, which is dark and just the slightest tinge of gray, 
was combed back without parting. You would not 
think him fifty years of age. He looks the picture of 
perfect health, and his best work fs yet to bedone. We 
have oft been asked, ‘‘ Will Dr. Parker live to finish his 
great work on the Bible?” Yes; and muchmore. He 
is not stout, though sinewy, carrying perhaps a hundred 
and seventy-five pounds weight. He has not the face of 
Wendell Phillips, but he made us think most of him; 
he has not the delicately tender and melodious voice of 
Phillips, but in sarcasm and scorn he reminded us most 
of our greatest classic orator. The invocation is 
softly spoken in two short sentences. Dr. Parker ig 
an actor, but it is unconscious acting. At the close 
of the invocation prayer and benediction there 
is a pause (it seems like many second:) befo-e th: 
‘Amen” is spoken, He hastened the preluginary 
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services; in each case rising to read the Scripture 
and to pray before the choir had ceased to sing, and 
commencing the moment the singing ceased. There is 


‘po comment upon Scripture, nor does he read his} 


bymns. The long prayer is not long, but subdued and 
expressive. He had just read the account {fn the ninth 
chapter of John’s Gospel about Christ's giving sight to 
the blind man, and he commenced his prayer thus: 


‘‘ Lord, give us our sight. But thou hast told us how | 


we may see. We remember now that down the mount- 
ain side, through the ages, comes thine own best word, 
‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ ” 
He prays like Beecher ; he would pray more like him 
if he had more of his emotional and sympathetic pa- 
ture. Dr. Parker is himself. There is no clergyman 
upon whom we have leveled our camera with whom 
we can compare him. He is not like Beecher in preach- 
ing, though it seemed to us tha! the great American 
was his ideal. He is as much like Beecher as genius 
can be to any other person. From beginning to close 
of service there was not a word of cant or pious plati- 
tude, the stock in trade with many preachers. We 
did not want to see him In eurplice, but so little cler- 
ical and perfunctory was he that we soon forgot the 
uncongenial veatment. He took no text; his subject 
was the ‘“‘ Blind Man” to whom we have alluded, There 
were no firstiies or tenth!ies, nor was there any studied 
effort at any division of subject. Dr. Parker is a maker 
of epigrams, and the most impressive part of his ser- 
mon isthe epigram—some great truth struck into your 
soul in changeless English. He suggests a volume of 
germons in the one he fs prerching. Just as you expect 
him to enlarge on some point suggested he puts his 
microscopic eye upon some new word of Christ, and 
shows you that it has a flood of mesning which 
never occurred to you before. His voice is under 
perfect control. It can roar like «a waterfall or 
drop like the dew. In gesture he is, an artist. To 
illustrate. He said, ‘‘ You remember when to you there 
came the great hour that you saw truth with clearer 
vision,” and the forefinger of each hand is lifted to the 
outer corner of eacheye. Though gesture fs freely used, 
yet always with effect, and never does it seem automatic 
or stagy. You never wish that there was lessof it. Dr. 
Parker is an orator, and we have rarely seen his ¢ Al 
in the pulpit. His power of satire and denunciation {s 
terrible, and sometimes, we thought, too freely used. 
Once it seemed to us that the class of mtn caricatured 
were not worth the scorching impersonation. Beecher 
was a master in this, but we never heard him use it 
except a bad cause or wicked men stood in the way of 
some reform or the progress of Christian truth. He 
preached only thirty-five minutes ; it seemed much too 
short. Congregation was alert and expectant. Often some 
sharp sally creates a general smile ; often some axlomatic 
t uth, thrown {oto hisown epigran mit'c utterance, draws 
forth an expressive assent with the bow of the head from 
many. His congregation know him, delight in him, 
love him. He appeals to the intellect, and but little to 
the sensibilities. We wished that he had just a touch 
more of the pathetic. It is not the ‘‘ weeping prophet ” 
that we desire in the pulpit, but so much of the tender 
and sympathetic in nature as to lay hold of the soul of 
the congregation. We desire not only to adm're the 
preacher but to be unconsciously drawn to him,easif we 
could best pour our heart-burden into his ears. Thus 
the great Beecher always impressed us. Dr. Parker haa 
everything but this, and perhaps he has this quality but 
our camera did not take it. Weare very glad that this 
master in the pulpit is to visit America at once, to speak 
as perhaps no other would in Piymouth Church of the 
friend he so much loved, and to lecture in other cities 
in our land. Our word of counsel, to fellow-clergymen 
especially, is to hear him if possible. 


GEMS, 


The sermon as a whole was unreportable to a 
novice, but some gems were caught which are worth 
the keeping. ‘‘ Jesus Christ made it his business to find 
out who wanted him.” ‘‘ The woman ran away and left 
her water: pot because Christ had told her everything that 
she had ever done; but who ever heard of any one run- 
ning down the mountain side to report a beatitude ?” 
‘‘There is so much controversy in theology because 
there is so much thuth init. There is no controversy 
in the minds of men ‘about a gate-post. All minds 
agree as to what that fs.” 

He paid Mr. Gladstone and the cause he represents 
most generous compliment, though not mentioning him 
by name. This is a part of the paragraph: ‘‘ Some 
statesmen are philosophers, others are rat-catchers. 
They are fussy little constables, going about to arrest 
everybody.” ‘‘ You find a man writing in the paper 
that some man is awfully egotistic, and you may be 
sure that he dropped his pen into the inkhorn of his 
own egotism.” 

Dr. Parker is a master of classic English, and never 
lacks the word to give the most delicate and expressive 
significance to his rapid thought. He is a unique man. 
Hear him, | 


A BORDER SHEPHERDESS.’ 
By Mrs. Ameria E, BARR 


CHAPTER VIIL 
FAITH’8S DARK HOUR, 
‘* Measure thy life by logs instead of gain ; 
Not by the wine drnnk, but the wine poured f orth.”’ 
‘* Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more sarely as | go: 
That 1 am glad the good and ill 
By changeless laws are ordered stil! 


Not as I will.’’ 
H. 


HE spring had opened early with some fine warm 
dayg, but it betrayed its prom{se around Esk 
Water, and delayed long its full fruition. So Faith bad 
much anxfous care and many long walks concerning 
her ficcks, which, however, in epite of the chilly nights 
and damp days, prospered wonderfully. 

One night, near the end of April, she came home 
very weary. It is the heart holds up the body, and 
Faith’s heart had been heavy for pearly a week, during 
which space Archie had not been at the farm. She was 
afraid he had heard of her foterview with Graeme on 
the previous Sabbath, for the ha‘red was not upon 
one side: Archie returned his Jandlord’s dislike very 
heartily. 

On this night she was alone on the fells. Davie was 
not with her; he had been alling lately, and the air was 
foggy and chilly, so her own fearful thoughts were her 
only companions. As she entered the kitchen upon her 
return, Phemie looked through the house-place door 
with a face full of suppressed excitement. 

‘* You are welcome home, Faith ; and look you here ! 
Carrier Joe has left a box for you. It’s frae London or 


‘some foreign pairt, I'm thinking.” 


box!’ 

Buch a thing had never happened to Faith before. 
She started up inatantly to go to it. 

‘You're wet shod, ma’am, and you'll be to change 
your shoon first.” 

There was no denying the old woman’s poaitive man- 
ner, nor yet the justice of her direction, so Faith not only 
complied with it, but also removed her plaid and bonnet, 
and gave her usual directions about the milk for the young 
lambs. Then she felt at liberty to satisfy her curfosity. 
The box was a large deal box, secured with bands of fron, 
and there was much pleasant curiosity exercised in the 
removal of these bands and the opening of the lid. The 
firat thing that presented itself to thelr eager eyes was 
an exquisite painting of the unfortunate Agnes. 

The fair. flower-like face was so like her mother's 
face that Faith felt as if she had received both mother 
and sister back again. She uttered a joyful cry, and 
kissed it over and over again with passionate affection. 
Then she put {t in Phemie’s hands, and Phemife pressed 
it to her breast and cried about it as if Agnes were once 
more a baby in her arm3. Agnes had been gone more 
than eight years, and this was the first token of her 
remembrance she had sent back to those who had long 
forgiven but never forgotten her. It was auch a won- 
derful thing to happen! It was impossible not to feel 
excited and full of joy over it. 

Below the picture there was a plece of rich satin, some 
fine laces, and a heavy gold brooch for Faith. Many 
other beautiful things followed, ornamental and useful 
both ; but the presents which touched Faith's heart 
moat were the books and picturesand playthings suita- 
ble for a lad of Davie’s age, and which had evidently 
been selected with great care and love. It was a box 
full of affection as well as of beauty; a box which 
induced all kinds of pleasant memories and conversa- 
tion and pitiful wonder. 

They were atill standing over {t when Renwick 
entered. He had been drinking, and was—as Phemie 
whispered Faith—‘‘much the waur o’ it.” What 
man {s ever the better of ft ? Faith scarcely noticed the 
warning. She was atill in a singular state of happy ex- 
citement, and she called out joyfully, ‘‘ Look you here, 
Archie! Our bonnie Agnes has sent us a’ these braw 
things! And here, tbe best o’ all, is her ain sweet sel’ 

He looked at the gifts In a sullen, scornful manner, 
steadying himself as he stood by leaning against the 
long oak dresser, his tall, sturdy figure looming up 
against the shelves filled with shining rows of china. 
ware and brassware. 

‘* You are much set up for naething! A bit painted 
face! Ay, its gude enou’ for her !” 

Faith was much grieved; more by the expression 
given to the words than by their actual import; but 
she refused to notice the ill-nature of the remark, and 
added : 2 

‘* Look at this bonnie satin and lace, and the gold 
brooch forbye! I’ll need to ware no siller now on my 
wedding dress, Archie. They hae come in a gude time, 
hae they not ?” 

Then he struck the dresser a blow with his clenched 
fist that made the china and brass ring and tremble 


through all their lengths, and shouted out : | 
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‘‘ Nae wife o’ mine shall be wed in a dress bought 
wi’ money made in the dell’s aln house! I’m not that 
far gane i’ sin, thank God !” 

‘You don’t know what you are talking about, 
Archie |" 

“I know fine what I’m talking about, woman ! 
Lander told me that he heard that black-faced dell 
Graeme saying your alster's husband was ane o’ the 
blogest play-ac'ors in L>ondon—mair shame to an honest 
lad like me to hear tell o’—and your sister canna be 
o’er gude, conszorting wi’ such and such like ” 

‘' My sister is my sister,” answered Faith, with acalm, 
proud manner which became her well. ‘‘ My aister is 
my sister! Wherever she may be, she can never get 
beyond God’s love and mercy. Weare a’ of us needing 
that. Archie.” 

‘* Folks that sft in play-houses! They are the dell’s 
ain congregation!” 

‘*They may not be any waur in God’s sight, Archle, 
than the folks that sit their senses awa’ in change- 
houees.” 

Then Phemle, with that passion which {3 s0 awesome 
in the old, sald, ‘‘ Maister Renwick, the whisky {fs far 
aboon your wit. And God hasna set the like o’ you to 
be a judge o’er his wandering bairns. If they are God’s 
elect, wha shall daur to lay aught to their charge? Gie 
your ways hame, Renwick ; you'll bas enough to do to 
mak’ your ain calling and election sure.” 

‘*Faith Harribee, you must get rid o’ the fools that 
are around you. I’m no golng to bide either o’ them” — 
and he clashed the heavy door behind him, and left 
Faith atanding mute and angry and ful! of trouble over 
her splendid presents. 

It was a cruel ending to sucha happy hour. Faith 
put the braws back Into the box without a word : but 
Phemfe noticed that she hung the likeness of Agnes 
above the hearth at which she continually sat. The 
action said definitely to Phemle that she had deter- 
mined to stand by her sister, no matter what Archie 
Renwick might say in opposition. 

“It is Annie Lander.” thought Phemte, angrily. 
‘* He has kent aboot the play-acting, dootless, ever since 
Lancer came to Mosskirtle; but when he likit Faith 
and wanted to marry Faith, little his consclence hurt 
him anent that matter. Dsary me! Faults grow thick 
as love grows thin.” 

May came in smiling and charming, and the trees 
were in blossom, and the garden sweet in all its paths 
with violets and wall-flowers. But Archie came not. 
Fatth watched all the next week for him. She seemed 
to be doing her housework as cheerfully as usual, but 
in reality her heart was faint and sick, and she was 
always covertly watching the road over the fells. 
Phemie felt for her a true pity, but she had no way to 
offer her comfort; for Faith was always silent in her 
sorrow. She never named Archie’s absence, never spoke 
of the quarrel at his last visit, never speculated as to his 
return, and her reticence ciosed Phemie’s mouth as 
well. 

And it was seldom at this season of the year Faith 
went to the village. Even if she had gone every day, 
there was not a kimmer {fn {t who would have dared to 
Offer her the story of Archie Renwick’s devotion to 
pretty Annie Lander. So, ignorant of the cause of 
Archie's neglect, Faith judged him by her own heart, 
and stil] trusted that sooner or later he would ‘‘ come 
and mak’ it up again.” But in the meantime how 
wearily went the hours! Stupid with a dumb sorrow, 
she had to learn to fiad her way through a labyrinth of 
daily cares, hoping, and fearing, and consciously 
listening through all she said and did for one voice and 
one step. 

Nearly three weeks passed in this miserable uncer- 
tainty. She never thought of sending any letter or mes- 
sage tohim. Archie had come into her presence under 
the control of whisky, and deliberately wounded and 
offended her. Until he was so conscious of his fault as 
to be willing to acknowledge it, Faith saw no hope of 
any pleasant intercourse. But, oh! one look, one word, 
would have been sufficient. Her heart had the pardon. 
ing power in plenitude ; she was only waiting, sorrow- 
fully and lovingly waiting, to forgive the past, and trust 
him fully again for the future. 

One morning she said to Phemfe, ‘‘I’!] no require to 
be on the fells this day ; sae get me the lettuce and 
cress seed, and I’]] go to the garden and sow them.” 

‘‘ The garden is cauld and wet, forbye there’s plenty 
to see after in the house.” | 

‘You're vera short folk this morning, Phemtie. 
What’s put you about at a’?” 

“Plenty to put me about, Inner and outermer. I’m 
bone-tired o’ trying to pleaze folk so to-and-again they 
don’t know what they want an hour at atime. I'm 
up to my elbows in work, too, and you talking o’ going 
into the garden.” 

** Give me the seeds, Phemie.” 


‘* Dinna gae oot, Faith ; you'll get cold, lassie. Stay — 


in the house to-day for ony sake.” 
‘*’m minded to sow the seeds. What alls you at a’? 
You're no like yoursel’,” 
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‘* Vera weel, ma’am. Tak’ your ain way.” 

A little annoyed and puzzied by Phemie’s manner, 
Faith went down to the beds prepared for the salad 
plants, and began to sow and to rake. There had been 
heavy rain, and the air had that delightfully fresh, 
clean feeling which follows the clearing up. It blew 
briskly, though there were sudden gleams of sunshine ; 
and after she had worked herself into a glow that 
brought a kind of peace with it, she looked up to see 
what Davie was doing. 

He had dropped his spade, and was leaning upon the 
stone wall, gazing into the greenspace before him. At 
such times his childish face had a- sorrowful, question- 
ing look that’Faith could never endure to see. What- 
ever work was in her hand, she dropped it and went to 
him. 

** Are you tired, Davie, dear ?” 

‘Ay, Faith,.I'm tired like. I’m looking for some- 
thing, but I canna find it.” 

‘* What is it. Davie ?” 

‘‘T dinna rightly ken.” His eyes wandered far off to 
the horizon, and a profound melancholy shadowed his 
generally happy face. It seemed to Faith as if for 

once she. found herself quite unable w lift her own 
sp rit to that point at watch it was able to catch the 
poor boy’s intelligence. She stood silently by him, 
watching the great blue eyes that so dimly lighted the 
veiled soul behind them. Then she was aware of a 
man coming slowly acrors the meadows by Esk Water. 

As he approached Harribee he turned his steps 
toward the gate, and Faith perceived that it was Willfe 
Cavers, the dale piper ; a worthless, drinking good-for- 
naught, barely tolerated by respectable people. 

‘Gude morning, mistress. Hoo’s a wi’ you ?” 

‘“Weel enough, Willie, thank you. You are early 
wi’ your pipes.” 

‘* Late, you mean, mistress. 
nicht at the bridal at Lander’s. 
bridal, and a bonnie bride.” 

‘* Wha was the bride ?” 

‘‘ Wha but his ain lassie ? A bonnie bride she was.” 

‘*T hae heard tell that she is a vera bonnie lass.” 

‘* And she’s gotten a braw lad. There isn't a hand- 
somer lad in the Marches than Archie Renwick.” 

‘* Than wha ?” 

‘‘Than Archie Renwick, the bridegroom.” 

Then Faith walked away, and stooped down and 
began to scatter the seed in the narrow drill. But her 
heart was beating as if {t would burst, and she felt 
giddy and trembling. As in a dream she heard the 
piper talking a few moments to Davie and then go 
onward, lilting his favorite rant' When his voice died 
away she raised herself slowly, bared her head to the 
breeze, and, white as a ghost, stood looking away over 
the hills. Short, pitiful ejaculations for strength and 
comfort parted her lips, and ere long, as if in answer to 
them, Davie came silently to her side and clasped her 
hands. Then she stooped, lifted his face between her 
hands, and kissed him. 

‘* Love me weel now, Davie. 
you are a’ I have.” 

She did not weep, and she had no wish to complain. 
As yet she did not feel asif any human consolation could 
help her. Phemfe she knew would abuse Archie and 
side passionately with her, but God would give her com- 
fort, and yet say no word wrong of the lad she had 
loved and trusted so completely. Without any reference 
to the piper’s news, she went straight to the kitchen and 
began to bake a batch of riddle-cakes. It was the 
hardest work she could find to do, and Phemie watched 
her beating and kneading the dough, and passing 
between the table and the fire with rapid steps, until 
from sheer physical] exhaustion she was on the verge of 
fainting. 

The old woman knew well what sorrow was 
forcing Faith to labor. She made a cupof tea and took 
ittoher. ‘‘Sit down s wee, Faith,” she said, kindly ; 
‘‘ drink, dearie; sorrow is gude for naething but sin.” 

** You hae heard tell, then, Phemie ?” 

‘Ay, ay. Put the vers warst may be tholed when it 
is sure; and naething happens but what is sent or per- 
mitted. God’s will bedone! You can say that much, 
Faith ?” 

** I would think little o’ myself if I could not. 
ain will was vera sweet to me, Phemie—if—” 

‘* His will is best.” 

‘‘ Ay—surely! His will is best.” 

It is in hours such as these that the full grandeur of 
the old Covenanting creed and spirit reveals itself. In 
great sorrows it is doubtless a great consolation to com- 
pletely relinquish our wil] toGod’s will. Personal fate 
and suffering is thus invested with the majesty and sub- 
limity of eternal purpose ; and every-day life acquires a 
dignity of the loftiest character. Faith bowed her head 
and her heart tc the consolation it offered. Who was 
she to rebel against that which God had permitted ? If 
it were in his purposes, her duty lsy in complete sub- 
mission to him. 

She was greatly helped also in the struggle before her 
by her strict sense of what was richt and wrong. Archie 


I hae been playing a’ 
It was a blythesome 


Love me wee! now, for 


My 


Was now another woman’s husband. It was-a sin to 
think of him in any way. Anger wassin. Regret was 
sin. Above ail, love was sin. And she told herself 
positively that she would have no right to let her disap- 
pointment interfere in any way with the duties intrusted 
to her—the care of her brother, the care of the flocks 
and the farm, and of the men and women she employed. 
She felt clearly that her own private sorrow must not 
shadow their days or interfere with their welfare. We 
cannot choose our duties any more than we can select 
our parents, or locality in which we will be born. 
There is a divine ordering in such matters, which Faith 
solemnly recognized, and whose claims she was deter- 
mined to satisfy. 

It was not an easy discipline, and perhaps at first the 
effect upon Faith was a little repellent. She was silent 
and se)f-contained, but not offensively so, and her man- 
ners suited her as hardness suits steel. When sorrow 
is borne in this spirit it is like the ironsmith, it _— 
as it strikes. 

And very soon the busiest time of the year came on. 
She had no leisure to consider herself in any way. The 
dairy was full of cream. Never had there been so 
much butter to make. Then came the haymaking and 
the shearing and the harvest-time, and the weeks were 
filled to the brim with needful! labor. 

Faith was soon happy again; undoubtedly happy. 
Other interests took the place of her false lover—the 
sheep were doubling on the fells, the barley and oats 
turning to gold in the meadows, the fleeces had never 
been so long and fine. Everything prospered under her 
care, and Faith had a sufficient vein of Scotch acquis!- 
tiveness in her nature to make the fact a very agreeable 
one. After the summer was over she went into Hawick, 
and put a large sum of money inthe bank. It. gave 
her a sense of proud satisfaction, and, for the first time, 
that night she spoke freely with Phemfe of the trial 
through which she had passed. 

‘* Tt is over now,” she sald, ‘‘ and far better over than 
I thought peasible on that morning Will Cavers brought 
me the news.’ 

‘* The de'll ne’er found you idle, sae he couldna gie 
you a bad worrying spell, ma’am.” 

‘*] heard Lord Graeme had turned Renwick oot o’ 
house and hame. I’m é£orry for him.” 

‘* You might easy find fitter folks to pity. I havena 
sorrow kind aboot me for him.” 

‘* If he could keep away from the whisky! He would 
be a braw man every other way.” 

‘‘Tuts! If the bell is cracked anywhere it is useless 
everywhere. If, if, if! There are mair sad tales in 
‘if’ than in a’ the books that man ever wrote. I hae 
heard tell that he is not o’er kind to his wife. That {s 
mair than likely, for he’s sae wavery that his love 
changes like the seasons. But, for that matter, there’s 
nae love but God’s love that is steady enou’ to lippen 

‘That is true; likewise Davie and the farm have 
been wonderful helps. The bairn gets closer to my 
heart every day ; and the crops and the fioxcks hae been 
the dale’s talk. I never thocht I could hae got sae fond 
o’ dumb cattle and green fields.” 

‘*There is aye compensations, ma’am. When we 
canns get what we love, we vera soon, if we hae sense, 
learn to love what we hae; and it’s maist always the 
best thing for us.” 

‘* Weel, I hae learned three things this summer, 
Phemie, and I'll no need to learn them any mair for 
this life. First, that there is no earthly sorrow that 
endures. Second, that there is nae earthly pleasure like 
daily duty weel wrought. Third, that there is nae 
earthly peace like ‘God's Will be Done.’” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WAY ARCHIE WENT. 


** No living lot 
So poor but it hath somewhat still to spare 
In beauteous odors.’’ 


** Tt never yet did hurt 
To lay down likelihood and forms of hope.”’ 


It was fortunate for Faith that during this heart- 
struggle she was not in any way embarrassed by Lord 
Graeme’s sympathy or protestations. Just before Ren- 
wick's marriage he went abroad with his sister. Miss 
Terres was sick of some vague disorder, which puzzled 
her physician. He could think of nothing but change 
of air and scene, and Lord Graeme thought it was really 
the best remedy. For he understood, what no one else 
could do, the love, the shame, the chagrin, and the dis- 
appointment which had sunk Terres in melancholy 
indifference, or made her feverish and abnormally rest- 
legs. 

His return home had been bastened in some degree by 
dissatisfaction with his factor. Lander had fallen more 
and more under the spell of his dissipated son-in law ; 
and the two men were continually keeping each other 
company in some change-house or other from Mosskirtle 
to Hawick. And Graeme was a strict master; he 
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tolerated neither idleness nor wastrie. His first acts on 
his return were to dismiss the factor and ‘‘roup” the 
whole effects, household and farming, appertaining to 
the Shepherd’s Bush farm. 

When Faith went to Hawick to bank her increase, 
she heard on every hand the smal! details of the two 
transactions, with such comments as the different 
opinions of people suggested. Generally, public sym. 
patby was with Graeme. The surrounding farmers and 
shepherds had little toleration for men who could not 
mind their business as well as take their glass; and 
every one admitted that Lord Graeme had been “ more 
than patient” with Archie Renwick. 

** But the Renwicks hae farmed Shepherd’s Bush for 
four generations,” sald the landlady of The Graeme 
Arms to Faith ; ‘‘and sae, for the sake o’ them that 


were afore him, my lord has ‘been vera forbearing wi’ 


the lad.” 

Every one had much the same opinion, and every one 
was as far from the truth as people usually are who 
imagine they understand the secret motives which inter. 
pret their neighbor's actions. Lord Graeme cared noth. 


ing at all for the dead Renwicks, and he cordially hated | 


their living representative ; but he was afraid that, if he 
were severe, Faith Harribee would visit all Renwick’s 
losses on his head, and only love the idle, worthless fe). 
low the more for his faults. And rather than give Ren- 
wick that advantage he had borne silently the slow but 
certain deterioration of the property which he held in 
bond for his legal dues. 

But when he heard the particulars of Archie’s marriage 
his anger blazed with a fury that terrified Lander. In 
spite of his flerce joy in Faith’s freedom, he folt an 
equally fierce wrath at the boor who had presumed to 
despise the love of a woman so incomparably his supe. 
rior, In his eyes no punishment was adequately severe 
enough forsuch a fool. It gave him a real joy to seize 
every cow and calf and sheep and horse upon the place, 
and to put household goods and farming tools alike 
under the hammer. The first good night’s sleep that 
came to him after his return was the night on which he 
told himself confidently that neither Lander nor Ren. 
wick had any home in which to lay their heads. 

Yet, though he so passionately admired Faith, so little 
did he understand her that he believed that in thus pun 
ishing those who had presumed to offer her a slight he 


had done that which would give her pleasure. And 


though he would have scorned to boast of his quick 
retribution, he knew that Faith would hear of it, and 
hoped she, at least, would appreciate the love so ready 
to perceive and to repay the wrong she had been com. 
pelled to bear. 

In reality Faith thought little about it. She was 
occupied with a much more important affair; for she 
was resolved to take Davie to London, and the jour. 
ney was 8 very serious undertaking to her. Her heart 
trembled at the prospect ; she was full of doubts and 
fears, and yet driven by a sense of obligation she could 
not put away. 

‘‘ Dinna go, ma’am,” sald Phemile, as she watched 
Faith looking with a troubled face at the corded box 
ready for the morning’s coach. 

“‘l’m no to mind my ain feelings in this ‘matter, 
Phemfe. You ken what I promised fayther. A prom 
ise to the living may be broken, but a promise to the 
dead, dool and sorrow on those who dare to break it ! 
Yet I hse a sair misgiving anent Davie, and I hae had 
dreams one mair fearsome than anither; but, toots ! 
why will I be fashing myself about dreams ? They are 
just havers !” 

** Deed, ma’am, some folk hae mair sense dreaming 
than waking. I think little o’ folk that dinna dream. 
I think little o’ sleep that is just a dozing and a snoring 
o’ pure matter. If you hae been warned o’ aught, dinna 
be sae wise in your ain conceit as to neglect the warn- 
ing.” 

T’'ll hae to go, Phemfe. I tried to make Davie under- 
stand, and I think it is his will likewise. I’m feared 0’ 
myself. Maybe it is the ailler pulling at my wish and 
will. I canna be wrang if I gae the way my fayther 
bade me. I canna be wrang in keeping the promise | 
made h 

So next morning a hurried breakfast was taken at 
candlelight, and Faith and Davie rode over the moor 
in the misty dawning to catch the London coach at 
Moeskirtle. The little lad was delighted with the 
journey. It was taken easily for his sake, but at the 
end of the third day Faith reached the hotel on the 
Strand which she had been advised to seek. Her prep- 
arations had been so carefully perfected that she had 
little difficulty or delay in securing the consultation of 
the three great physicians and surgeons to whom she 
had decided to submit Davie’s case. 

He went into their presence a little afraid, but 
regarding each of them with wide-open, wondering 
eyes, as if he were curious about them. They were 
pitiful and gentle to the boy, but their decision was 
unanimously hopeless. Nothing could be done for him 
mentally, and with grave earnestness they pointed out 
to Faith his — growth and the hectic flush and fever 
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which made other conditions physically dangerous. 
‘‘A warm climate may prolong, or perhaps preserve, 
his life, but in the bleak border uplands he will need 
the greatest care. A simple cold may be a fatal thing 
for him.” 

Such was the verdict, and {t was one which gave a 


shock to Faith. She had noticed that Davie lately had | 


been unable to keep step with her in climbing, but she 
had attributed the want of power to hissudden and rapid 
growth. Consumption had never been in their family. 
It was the very last disease she thought of for a Harribee. 


But the danger must be averted ; yes, though she left 


the farm in Phemie’s care, and took him herself to the 
island which the doctors had named. 

But the circumstances surrounding such a change 
were very painful to her. Faith had the home instinct 
in a very strong degree. She had the money-making 
faculty equally strong. She felt keenly that her full 
duty to Davie might bring to her many great trials and 
much self-renunciation. On the last day of their return 
journey Davie was very restless and fretful. He was 
tired, he sald, and his head ached. In an uneasy, toss- 
ing fashion, he slept most of the time. Before he 
reached Mosskirtle he complained of a sore throat, and 
was so feverish that Falth left word for the village doc 
tor to follow her as soon as possible to Harribee. 

About ten o’clock at night he arrived, and Faith and 
Phemie were slitting anxtously by the child’s side, who 
had become delirious. It was a bad case of scarlet 
fever, and from the first hour of its recognition there 
was not a hope. He lingered five days, but recovered 
his consciousness only {in that heavenly land where he 
recovered all else that he had lost. 

Faith suffered as mothers suffer. She awoke in the 
night with his name on her lips. It broke her heart 
afresh every time sbe had to bar the door at night and 
leave her darling in his cold bed on the fellside. She 
was constantly coming upon some trifle that had been 
so precious to him—a faded picture, a ball, a broken 
penknife. Alas! how such things smote her with 
memories that made her clasp the poor memento fn her 
hands, weeping and prsying over it ! 

It was while the child lay in his ccffin Terres Graeme 
came again to Harribee. She looked much older. She 
had taken one of those steps which in mid-life carry us 
beyond a boundary we may not recross. No health, no 
dress, no gayety of manner would ever replace that 
something of youth, intangible but certain, which had 
disappeared in the months intervening between her 
visits. 

Her hands were full of flowers, and she went with 
Faith to scatter them over the white grave-clothes of the 
dead boy. With dark, sad eyes she stood gazing at the 
image of rest before her, until some large tears rolled 
slowly down her face. She wiped them hastily, and, 
touching the small hands unsoiled by sinful deeds, she 
turned away, murmuring: 

‘*No grief reaches the dead! How happy he must 
be !” 

About a week after the funeral Lord Graeme rode up 
to the farm door, and asked the servant who came to 
meet him if Miss Harribee were at home. He was 
shown into the house-place, and his eyes delighted them- 
selves with the homelike beauty and spotlessness of the 
dwelling which sheltered so lovely a soul. Ina few 


minutes she came to him, Never had she appeared so. 


gentle and so womanly. Her black dress and lawn 
kerchief made the fittest setting for beauty so noble and 
80 soulful. 

‘* Faith! Falth !” He took her hands, but the two 
words were all that he could say. And Faith was much 
troubled. She could not but remember how much had 
passed since they had met. Her eyes were full of tears. 
His own were dim because of her sorrow. 

‘‘ He has gone to the Great Physician,” she sald, softly ; 
‘‘ he’.l be sick nae mair now.” 

‘*T am very sorry for you, Faith.” 

‘Ay, for me. But there’s joy for Davie. And fayther 
and mother will be sharing it. Yet he was vera dear to 
me! Vera, vera deartome! Oh, Davie! Davie!” 

‘*Faith, you are lonely here. A!) are gone that ever 
loved you. Only lremain. Can you not lHsten to me 
now ?” 

‘There is nae thocht o’ love in my heart. And it 
isna kind o’ you to be coming here at a’, lord. Folks 
will make ill talk anent it.” 

‘* You have some sheep advertised for sale. I always 
bought your father’s yearlings. Can I not dosome honest 
trading with you—you, who are so well known ?” 

‘You dinna ken what village kimmers are ; they will 
see wrang where nae wrang Is.” 

‘If they could sJander you, they would slander an 
angel from heaven.” 

‘‘ Plenty o’ folks would ses faults in an angel—what 
forno? They said that Christ was a wine-bibber, and 
that he sorted himself with publicans and sinners, I’m 
feared for women’s tongues; I am that. And sae, 
Lord Graeme, if you like me, as you say you do, you'll 
like my fair name, and gie nane occasion to speak 0’ 
me at all.” 


She had rematned standing, and she now offered her 
hand. There {fs a certain physiognomy in manners, and 
he understood that he was kindly but positively dis- 
missed. Yet he did not lose courage. Hope says to 
us continually, ‘‘Go on, go on,” and thus leads us 
bravely and cheerfully to the grave. 

What was Faith to do with her life now? Lord 


Greeme had said, truly enough, she was alone. No 


further intelligence had come from Agnes. Renwick’s 
assertion that she was living among play-actors Faith 
refused to belleve. She could not look at the calm, 
lovely, lovesome face above her hearth, and think of its 
reality as one of those whom in her soul she believed 
to be the ‘‘ maist senseless and thochtless of a’ the chil- 
dren o' Satan.” 

Phemie also was inclined to think better of Agnes 
than such associates inferred. She was sure ‘‘it was 
ane o’ Lander’s lfes. He wanted Archie for his ain lass, 
and he didna spare his tongue to get him. Weel, he 
didna get much !’ she added, scornfully. 

‘*] might ask Lord Graeme if the report were true. 
He surely knows what his nephew {fs doing.” 

“ Ay, you might ask, but you would be a born fool if 
you do.. Why go a-3eeking ill news? If oor Agnes {s 
wrang, she'll hae to be brought right, and God kens 
best the means and the way. That 1s his work. If 
you think much o’ his grace, and little o’ your ain wis- 
dom, you'll no meddle wi’ his wark.”’ 

‘For a year or two there was danger that Faith would 
give herself up to simple money-making. Her father 
had been a very ‘‘close” man, and Falth’s nature was 
strongly bent the same way. It was known that she 
had bought four meadows adjofning her own, and that 
she had made Lord Graeme an offer for the very farm 
Archie Renwick had once rented. 

All these things were vinegar and gall to the silly 
man who had so readily flung away the love and land 
of such a woman. If he only could bave foreseen 
Davie’s early death! If he had only had any inkling 
of the large sum of ready money there must have been 
lying in Hawick bank! He found himself perpetually 
trying to calculate what the London visit must have 
cost, and the funeral, and the four meadows. And 
they could only have been slices of the golden cake ; the 
offer for Shepherd’s Bush presupposed a handsome 
capital for stocking and working the land. 

These thoughts kept Renwick in a constant state of 
irritation. Every month since his marriage he had 
slipped lower and lower, and he was now dependent in 
a great measure on his wife's skill as a dressmaker. 
The poor woman worked hard forsmal!l thanks. When 
Archie was drunk he openly regretted his folly; and 
Archie was very often drunk. He never had a penny 
but he had twopence worth of thirst with it; and over 
his whisky he cursed his ill luck. 

‘‘Some one,” he sald, ‘‘ has aye stood between me 
and gude fortune—a ailly lad, and then a silly lass— 
dang the baith o’ them !” 

Faith heard how things were going with him. No 
one came to Harribee to buy butter or eggs but they 
had a story to tell of Renwick. They thought it would 
please Faith to hear of his downcome ; and she was 
very sorry tkat they thought so badly ofher. She held 
her peace on the subject, even from good, and neither 
blamed nor pitied him. ‘‘ Under no circumstances,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ will I interfere in his life again, 
either by word or deed.”’ 

But how little do we knowof thefuture! Five years 
after Archie’s marriage there was one of those epi- 
demics of fever which fifty years ago frequently devas- 
tated Scotch villages. We call them preventable fevers 
now, but at that day, and much later, they were 
undoubtedly laid to the charge of a merciful God. 
Mosskirtle suffered in nearly all its households. In 
this season of trouble and poverty Faith was the main- 
stay of the village. Her scrupulously clean house uron 
its breezy height escaped, as {t had always done; and 
when the fever had run its course there were five 
orphan boys and girls at Harribee Home. They had 
been ill, too, and Faith had brought them there for 
pure air and good food. 

Then there was a fresh outbreak in a valley settle 
ment a mile from the village, and Archie Renwick and 
his wife were among the stricken. The news came to 
Faith in that casual way which, in spite of its common- 
place atmosphere, {is often striking and dramatic. 
head shepherd came into the outer kitchen where she 
was directing the churning, and said : 

‘* Annie and Archie Renwick hae the fever. They 
are baith oot o’ uneir senses; and there is neither bite 
ncr sup in their house.” Then he lifted the wooden pail 
for wuich he had come, and went out without another 
word. 

Neither did Faith make any remark. Yetevery word 
had fallen with a strange distinctness upwno her ear and 
heart. As she stood still and silent among the churning- 
women, she was considering what she ought to do—for 
in this world even the best of motives need considera- 
tion, and the best of actions need some charity. 


** Out of their senses, and not a bite or sup in the - 


house !’ Surely I didna get that message for naething ! 
Whatever folk say, I must do the thing I ought to 
do.” 

For her duty was clear to her, though {t was a very 
painful one. She called Paemie, and told her what she 
had heard and what she intended to do; and the old 
woman answered: ‘‘ You will tak’ your own way, 
Faith. You will get trouble and ware gude siller, and 
at the end you wil! find that do!ng a kindness to {ll folk 
is like throw!ng water in the sea.” 

‘‘ Ay weel, Phemle, we must keep mind o’ Christ . 
he did good to the evil and the unthankfn’,” 

‘‘Even sae. But he was Christ; and you are just 
Falth Hlarribee. I’m never against you helping the 
Lord’s sio, and the little children that ken nefther right 
nor wrang, but if I was a vera saint—which the 
Searcher o’ Hearts kena I’m far from thinking mysel’— 
I wouldna lift a feather-welght o’ His displeasure from 
Archie Renwick. gude and right for the sioner to 
fee] the hand o’ the smiier; and I hae seen foik get a 
part o’ the trouble they were o’er keen to ward aff from 
whar {t was sent. Sie you needna be asking me to do 
this or that for Reawick. I’m nocaring to bear any 
share o’ his punishment.” 

think it {s my duty to help the Phemie, 
and I shall do so.” 

‘To be ture you wil!. I kent that at the first sough 
o’ your duty. Folks mifstak’ their will for their duty, 
whiler,” 

Thea Phemile went off to the churning, and Faith 
went for the doctor and the old woman who had helped 
her in previous cases ; and she took with her tn ner tax 
cart whatever she thought was needful. But she did 
cot remain herself. She reflected that when Archie 
and Aunte became conscious it would doubtless be very 
painfu! for them to see her. 

One morning, however, when they were nearly well, 
she went purposely to visit them; and, purposely also, 
she avolded any display of the prosperity that had so 
steadily followed her. In the plain winsey dress and 
plaid which she wore when on the fells among the sheep, 
she entered Archie’s smal! cottage. It was a poor, a 
pitifully poor place, nearly destitute of furniture, quite 
destitute of every comfort. 


Archie sat cowering over a few smoldering pests. . 


Ananie’s arms were across the bare table, and her pale, 
wasted face was buried in them. ‘‘ Fafth!” safd Archie, 
coloring painfully and stumbling to his feet—‘ Faith ! 
'—Miss Harribee.” 

Annie. Gude-morning, Archie. I 
am come to see you as a sister might come. I hae hearu 
how {ll you hae been, and what trouble of a’ kinds you 
hae come through, and I want to help you—if you’!! let 
me’—and then she drew achair to Annie’s side, and latd 
her hand upon the poor woman’s knee. 

Archie kept his eyes fixed upon the smoking pests ; 
Annie cried softly and ciasped Faith’s hand. ‘‘ You haw 
worn out your chance here, Archie, but there are braw 
lands beyond the sea, and braw chances In them for a 
lad like you. You willdo fine yet. [ know you will. 
Sae I hae brought wi me two hundred pounds. If you 
will tak’ the loan o’ It, and just begin life o’er again in a 
new world, you will make me a very happy woman. 
Look up, Renwick! You used to hae a brave heart. 


Will you take your bonnie wife and go to America ? 


You'll win back a’ you hase lost, and msir beside.” 

** Oh, Archie, say you’ilgae! Archie, we’ll be happy 
and weel to-do yet !’ and the poor woman went to uls 
side and whispered entreaties {nto his ear. 

‘‘ It’s a sair downcome to me, Faith. I ne’er thocht 
to tak’ your charity, lass.” 

‘* Inna pain me by talking sae foolish llke, Archie. 
It is only a loan I am cffering you. When you can 
wee! spare {t, I'll no refuse t> tak’ it back again. Annie, 
tak’ the silver, my dear lass! I1’ll leave it wi’ you.” 

‘Na, na; [il tak’ it from your ain hand, Falth. It 
is luck, stlver from your hand. And, wi’ God's help, {i 
will mak’ a new man 0’ me.” | 

‘*Thank you, Archie.” 

She offered him her hand, and with a shamefaced 
reluctance he took it. Then some conversation fol. 
lowed, in which it was dec!ded that Archie shou!d start 
at once for Liverpool and make all necessary investiga- 
tions. 

‘For the sea voyage will do you baith a world o’ 
gude after the fever,” sald Faith ; ‘and while you are 
awa, Archie, take Annie to Harribee wi’ 

In about a week there was a very sanguine letter from 
Archie. He had fallen in with some men. from Watlo, 


He had listened wiih wonder to their descripiious of 


Western life. He was certain that he had found the 
very piace suitable for the new opportunity he was to 
have. 

And Faith—though ber heart was pained by the gel fish 
complacency of the letter—encouraged and strengthened 
Annie at every point for the strange experiences she was 
likely to meet with. Above all, she filied two boxes 
from her own abundant stores of linen and winsey ; and 
sent her away to her new life full-handed, happy, and 


hopeful, 
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ACQUAINTED WITH GRIEF. 


By Mrs. M. E. SANnGS ER, 


CQUA!NTED with grief! Feamillar and dear as 

is the sacred phrase, it struck me the other Cay 
with a sense almost of novelty as the pastor r peated it 
in his prayer. For a stone’s-throw from my house the 
shadow of death was lying over a household from which 
God had taken the wife and mother, and not far sway 
from me dear friends were watching beside the couch 
of a fair girl who had been stricken suddenly down like 
a flower, and in yet another circle there were hearts 
racked with anxiety for a beloved one passing away. 
As I sat in the sanctuary my thoughts filtted from one 
place to another where there was solliude or loneliness 
or suspense, and so filled was I with compassion and 
with a despairing sense of my inability to help my 
friends, however sincere my wish, that my eyes fillec 
and my soul was burdened. 

And then came the comfort, brought on the wings of 
the prayer which, rising heavenward from that hushed 
congregation, was answered in benedict!on as soon as 
the petition fell from the lips of the man of God. Ac- 
quainted with grief! Yes, there could be no question 
of that. The Saviour knows our trials, measures them 
by his own experience. ‘' He came unto his own, and 
his own received him not!” ‘‘ The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man 
hath not where to Isy his head.” ‘‘If {t be possible 
let this cup pass from me.” ‘‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?” 

Tbronging on memory came passages i{ke these, and 
then tenderly, as if spoken by an audible voce, fol 
lowed that thrilling assurance : ‘‘In all their : filiction 
He was : fiilcted, and the angel of His presence sared 
them.” It is because he {s acquainted with erilef, be 
cause grief was his companion, known to him in its 
every phase, that he is :.ble to help to the uttermost all 
who come to him. 

We never give genuine help where we have no com. 
mon ground of sympathy, and it is no disparagement 0° 


the divine power to say that even God himself cannot 


help us without entering into our experience. We may 
pity, but we cannot comfort, those whom we view only 
from the outside. having nothing by which to gauge 
their suffering. There is a touching story told of a 
mother who sat in stony pallor beside the coffin of her 
babe. Not a moan escaped her; notatear fell. Friends 
feared for her reason, and one and another talked, com. 
plained, scolded, recited the old platitudes, averred that 
the child was better off, that nobody kniw from what 
trouble {t was saved, and soon. Allinvain. The icy 
hand was at her heart, and the fount of tears was 
locked. Presently there came over the threshold a 
simple working-woman, with hard hands and furrowed 
face—a woman who had left her mop and broom in the 
kitchen on hearing of the grief that had befallen her 
employer. The toil-worn, unlearned woman gathered 
the lady in her pltying arms, cradling her against her 
breast. ‘‘ Dear heart!” she whispered, ‘‘I know ali 
about it. I have lost five!’ And that was the touch 
of nature which brought healing. 

How could we love the Lord as we do if we did not 
know that he was our brother in sorr.w, that, sharing 
our humanity completely, he felt with us in our dark 
days as well as in our bright? For, ignore it as we 
may, meet it calmly as we can, the fact remains that 
the dark days must come. They are sent for our dis- 
cipline. They are robed in mist and cloud, and while 
we sit in their shadow their angels are busy in loosening 
the strings which bind us to the earth, and enabling us 
to wish for the better country, where 

* Everlasting spring abides, 
And never-wit hering flowers.”’ 
That we are not so in love with the earth as never to be 
ready to leave it is perhaps due to the fact that one 
sorrow after another shows us heaven’s beauty as in 
revelation, and wooes us hither by giving us treasure 
there. 

And when once our feet stand upon the eternal hills 
it will be our joy to meet the Lord, who, all our jour- 
ney, over rough and smooth, helped us, acquainted iike 
ourselves with grief. 


MUSICAL CORNERS. 


OW vividly we all remember tne parlors where 

the chairs stand in line with the walls of the 
room! How one aches to stir them up, diaarrange 
their oppressive orderliness! They affect one’s nerves 
as does the slick smoothness of some people's hair, 
when the desire to crumple and ruffle it up makes one’s 
fiagers tingle with an almost irresistible impulse, 

Tnere is an order that is inartistic bsyvad expression, 
as there {s a disorder that leaves an impression of the 
innate beauty of inanimate things. 

In the city the small rooms in the majority of houses 
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compel the following of the outline of the room ; but in 
the country, or in large rooms, there is always space 
that permits and invites to the arrangements that appeal 
alike to the sense of comfort and beauty. The piano 
pushed back against the wall, with its vivid contrast of 
black and white, is never anything but ugly ; the plano 
in arocm of any reasonable dimensions will permit the 
forming of a corner that is both homelike and pretty. 
‘‘Good Cheer,” in a recent number, suggests the fol 
lowing : 

‘‘ The lines of a room may be broken by the removal of 
the piano from its place against the wall, turning it about 
at au angle, or cutting off a corner. The most ¢ffective 
way Is to turn the back of the plano toward the center of 
the roem, and, from a rod across the top, hang a dainty 
curtain, which my serve as background for a litile table or 
for a lounge. 

‘Arranged in this way, good light can be secured, and 
the break in the general contour of the room is agreeable. 

‘‘A pret'y curtain for this use may be made of any licht- 
colored silk, on which a bar or two of music is worked in 
lighter shade or white. 


‘ Pretty covers for sheet music are made of stiff drawing- 
paper, on the outside of which appropriate de-igns, mot- 
toes, bars of music, or simply names of piece and com 
poser, are drawn with pen and ink, or printed in a sketchy 


sort of way. 
‘‘ For violin music, the outline of a violin drawn in one 


corner is very appropriate.’’ 


MISS PERSIS HOTBLACK. 


By A L. BUNNER 


THINK she always must have been called ‘* Miss” 

-Persis, even when she was a child—that is, if she 
ever wasachild. Perhaps she had not ® ways worn 
her hair smoothly combed down tchind her ears and 
fastened in a tight knot behind with a horn comb ; per- 
haps she had not always dressed in a black gown, with 
s:‘ff, sharp folds, or had heelless gaiters on her large. 
bony feet; but I don’t think Miss Persis could have ever 
been a rea! child. 

The house she lived in was a good deal like Miss 
Persis, only it was very small. Still, it seemed to be 
trying to live up to her pattern as well as it could. It 
stood lengthwise with the road. It had a door in the 
middle that led into a tiny square hall from which 
opened on one side the darkened and unueed country 
parlor, and on the other the living-room, only in Mfs3 
Persis’s house this room did not take the comfortable. 
homelike air of the usual family living room, but Kept 
a general likeness to the parlor. The kitchen was in an 
L st the back of the house; and upstairs there were 
probably two bedrooms, but I doubtif any one ever went 
upstairs at Miss Perels's. 

Miss Persis had not always been alone; her mother 
had lived with her—but Mrs Hotblack had been merely 
an elder Miss Persia. I suppose once there had been a 
Mr. Hotblack ; but I never heard of him, and it was 
quite impossible to imagine him. Mrs. Hotblack and 
her daughter were both ‘‘ members of the church,” and 
of course the minister's wife and the wives of the 
deacons went to call on them at regular intervals. I 
think, however, it was always regarded by the church 
members as a sort of religiius duty. No one ever 
thought of ‘‘ dropping in” to see them, or of ‘‘ being 
neighborly.” After Mrs Hotblack died all the neighbors 
called, as neighbors ought to. And Mrs. Deacon Asher 
said she had never felt so awkward in her life. She 
conidn’t think of athing to say, and she felt all the 
while asif Miss Persis was wondering what she'd come 
for. They all said Miss Persis bore her : ffilction won. 
derfully. It was only in asterner and more forbidding 
aspect that she showed her {nocreased loneliness. 

I remember as a child being sent to Miss Persis's 
cometimes to say that the missionary meeting would be 
put off until next week, orthat ‘‘ sewing soclety ” would 
meet at Mrs. Potter’s instead of Mrs. Hewitt’s. I used 
to hate to go. I was always afraid that, as the children 
put it, Miss Persis would ‘‘say something.” I always 
latched the gate of the white picket fence behind me. 
I forgot to latch the gate anywhere else; but I shculd 
have been afraid to leave her gate awinging. The path 
that led up to the front door was bordered by a low, 
stumpy growth of box. It never seemed to grow—I 
used to think it was because Miss Persis walked up the 
path so often. Close to the door was a large bush of 
prim, and the flowers on either side of the walk were 
mostly of a stiff and angular kind, such as hollyhocks, 
larkepur, and cock’s-comb. There were never any pert 
johnny-jump-ups in her garden, nor climbing roses, nor 
the long branches of sweetbrier. Nothing ever wandered 
or climbed there ; everything grew in rows or bushes, 
and Kept to its proper place, 


When I had rung the door-bell Miss Persis would | 


open the door just wide enough to let mein; and I 
wuld tell my errand standing on the mat just inside 
the entry —3uch a spotless little entry, with its square of 
rag carpet andAhe mat that I always had to stand on ! 
There was a ifttle broom and a dust-pan hanging on a 
nafl near the door, and I always imagined, as I walked 


back down the front path, that Miss Persis had taken 
them down and was brushing cff the mat—the mat that 
I had stood on, — 

Poor Miss Persis ! {t wasn’t her fault that she looked 
£0 grim and austere ; and no one < ver suspected how 
the lonely woman longed for sympathy and the power 
to express her own interest {In others. She could drop 
her dollar into the plate every mi{ssfonary Sunday—a 
dollar saved by r uch economy from her scanty income 
—but as to giving help and personal k{ndness to the 
poor people around her, that she could not do. There 
never was a more regular attendant at the sewing 
scciety than Miss Persie ; and she did more than any 
two of the ladies, as she sat silently sewing while the 
rest worked and talked the while about Mr. Peters's 
new house, or a ncw kind of crochet, or a particularly 
toothsome receipt for nut-cake, or on any of the nu- 
merous topics of a village sewicg soclety. The poor 
Western missionary may have f: und cause to bless the 
labors of Miss Persis; tut the poor about the town 
kncw her charities only as tb: y came in the general 
church collection or in cast cff garments sent by the 
minis‘ter’s wife. 

There was poor Mrs. Turner, who was Miss Persis’s 
nearest nefghbor, and who was left a widow with elzht 
little children to bring up. Miss Persis wished that she 
could do scmething for her; she thought {t would be a 
‘real treat” to sew for those childrexc—but she never 
dared to offer to. She wouldn't have known what to 
say. 

Miss Persis used to watch the children as they passed 
her house on thelr way to school. She had a pecullar 
skill in making a certain ol¢-fashioned kindof molasses 
cooky, with scalloped edges, and she always kept a jar 
full of them in hopes that sometimes she might find a 
chance to give them to the children. She never did find 
the chance, and as she could uot eat them all herself, 
nor commit the wasteful sin of throwing away good 
things, she used, after they had grown somewhat dry, 
to take them in a paper bag and go out on a very lonely 
country lane, where there was a mild and amiable cow 
tethered, and feed the cow with the scalloped cookles. 
She thought that if any one should come along she 
might pretend she was gathering berries. A great 
many bhuckleberrles grew in this particular lane; and 
that was one reason why Miss Persis picked ut that 
cow. | 
The cooky jar was always kept repleofshed ; but she 
never was able to «ffer its contents to the chiidrer, 
Once, indeed, the Turner baby fell down right in front 
of her gste and Mise Persis, on the impulse of the 
moment, opened her front dcor and hurrled down the 
walk to pick him up. But when the baby saw gaunt 
Miss Persis stalking like a grenadier toward him, he 
cried louder than ever, and, forgetting his bump, ran 
home as fast as he could move his fat red legs. 

I don't suppose I should ever have known anything 
about this side of Miss Persis if {t had not been for an 
accident ; anc this was the way it happened. | 

I went on an errand to Miss Persis—not sent this time, 
for I had grown up, and the errand was of my own 
making. Miss Parsis had in her garden a rather ua- 
common variety of hollyb«ck ; and as I prided myself 
upon my own assortment of hollyhock, I was very 
anxious to get some- seeds of this one, unfque In the 
neighborhood. So I mustered up my courage to go and 
ask forsome. I went to look at my hollyhocks before 
I started, just to see how very much I wanted this new 
one among them, for I had to encourage myself. As I 
walked along, switching the bushes at the side of the 
road with a little stick and humming a tune, I tried to 
pretend I ‘didn’t mind ;” but I did, dreadfully, for I 
had never lost my childish fear of Miss Persis. 

When I reached the yard, there were the hollyhocks ; 
so, keeping them in my sight by way of «ncouragement, 
I walked up the path and pulled the bell. To my d's. 
my, the rusted wire broke, and the knob came ff inmy 
hand. This was awful! It was bad enough to ask for 
the seeds, but how could I ever apolog’z3 for the dislo 
cation of ihe bell knob! But it had to be done ; so, try- 
ing to be brave, I walked around to knock at the 
kitcben door. 

Though the door was wide open, Miss Persis did not 
hear my steps. She was si:ting in a rocking chair, ber 
face half turned away from the door, bending slightly 
forward, and holding on one arm a doll ! 

I stood transfixed on the doorstone, and Miss Pers!s, 
glancing up, started from her chair, and, after looking 
wildly around for some place to hide herself, remained 
with her eye fixed on mine. I tried to say something 
about the belli knob and my errand, but Miss Persis 
stood speechless, her face working convulsively and a 
dull rec flush creeping up to her hatr. 

Forgetting myself in my pity for her terrlble shame 
and confusion, I went in, and, stepping up to her, put 
my arm around her waist. She grippad the arm with 
her hard hand, and, with a dry, choked sob, sank {ato 
the rock{og-chatr. 

. ur love dolls,” I said, ‘‘and what a lovely one this 
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‘Do you ?” sald Miss Persis, with just a faint look of 
relief. ‘‘I thought you’d think I was crazy—but you 
don’t know. I s’pose you always had dolls. It must 
seem dreadful queer to see me holding one ; but I can’t 
help it. You see, I never had any. I never had any 
thing to play with.” 

I thought of my own childhood, of all my old play- 

things, and my family of well-beloved and still cher- 
ished dolls, now locked carefully away in the little white 
hair trunk in one corner of the garret. I could hardly 
realize the poverty of her childhood, but, thinking of it, 
I began to understand a little about Miss Persis. 
J didn’t care about most things to play with, but I 
did always so wantadoll. I didn’t go’round with other 
children much. I never made friends easy, and some- 
how I always felt different. I'd have liked to have played 
with them, but I never seemed to know how, and they 
never seemed to care to have me. I used to be dreadful 
lonesome, and I didn’t even make a rag baby—though I 
s’pose I might have—but I always felt that mother 
would think I was foolish if I should go lugging around 
a doll. Sometimes I used to have acrook-necked equash ; 
but I didn’t like to teke one and hide it, and I knew, if 
I didn’t, that by and by it would be cut up and cooked ; 
and that used to worry me all the time I played with it, 
so I couldn’t get any comfort out of it.” 

I leaned forward and took the doll from Miss Persis, 
. for it was beginning to have a new Interest for me. 

‘* Where did you get this one ?” I sald. . 

‘‘ Well, I had to make believe I had one at first. I 
called her Amanda Malvina, after some one {n a book I 
read once. “Twas a lovely book, and I thought it was a 
beautiful name. I used to think about my dolla great 
desl, and talk to it; but it was kind of hard having it 
all make-belleve. I wished I had something to de Mal- 
vina. I used to wonder if I couldn’t earn money and 
buy one. Once I did earn some money picking berries 
for the old minister's wife, but I never dared tell mother 
what I wanted to spend it for, and she seemed to expect 
me to lay it away and put some of it in the missionary 
box. I never had any money given to me except on 
Sundsys—a cent for the plate in Sunday-school. I used 
to wonder if the heathen wanted anything as much as I 
wanted a doll. 

‘* When I grew up to be a big girl, I used to go into the 
city sometimes with mother, and then I saw real dolls in 
the store windows. Such lovely ones! There was one 
window I always passed that hada lotinit. They all 
looked a good deal alike, so 1 picked out a particular cor- 
ner, and called the one that sat there Amanda Malvina. 
She always seemed to look a little different from the 
others. I thought she looked at me and knew me every 
time Icame. I just counted on going into town. We 
didn’t go very often. I felt so glad when mother sald she 
had to go into the city ; and for weeks afterwards I re- 
membered how Malvina looked. When we got tothe 
street I used to be so afraid there wouldn't be any dolls 
in the window, or that the store had moved, or some- 
thing, but she was always there, in my corner.” 

Miss Persis was not thinking of me now—nor talking 
to me. 

‘‘T was lonely enough when mother was allve, for 
she was always & quiet sort of woman; but when she 
died it was a good deal worse. ThedayI came back to 
the house after the funeral it seemed to me as if every- 
thing in the world had died, and the house was so still 
and strange that it seemed to me that I just must have 
some one to speak to. It don’t seem nice to say that 
thinking of a doll would cure such lonesomeness ; but, 
really, when I thought of Amanda Malvina it did make 
me feel as though I had some one to turn to. 

‘‘T had to go to town pretty often, rightafter that, for 
there was some business about a little money that mother 
had that had to be attended to. It wasa real comfort 
to see Amanda Malvina so often. I used to go past the 
window when I first got there, and when I went back 
to the train I used to stop and sort of say good-by to her. 
I was afraid some one would notice; but there were 
lots of things in the window, and of course they didn’t 
know what I was looking at. By and by all the busi. 
ness was settled ; and, the last day I went in, I knew I 
couldn’t come again fora longtime. When I stopped at 
that window to say good-by it just didn’t seem as though 
I could leave her. She looked as {f she hated to have 
me go, and when I thought that maybe she woulda’t be 
there next time, and maybe I’d never see her again, I 
just walked right into that store, and before I hardly 
knew it I’d Jought her ! 

‘* All the way back in the tran’ I kept thinking how 
. foolish I was, and how dreadful extravagant tospend so 
much money on something I didn’t need. I was s0 
worried that I about concluded that I'd go back the next 
day and see if the man wouldn’t take her back. 

- But when I was home, and unwrapped her, and 
really had her in my arms, I couldn't have taken her 
back any more than if she had been my child. 

‘* Why, the next morning when I woke up I guess I 
felt nicer than I ever did before in my life! Just at first 
I couldn’t think what made me feel so, and then’I re- 
membered that Amanda Malvina was in the chest of 


drawers, and when I took her out she really seemed to 
smile. 

‘* At first I kept her in the drawer all the time. I guess 
the first time I took her out was one night I hed an awfui 
toothache. I couldn’t go to sleep, and so. finally, I laid 
her on the bed beside me, where I could reach out and 
take hold of her when the paln was so awful bad. 
After that I used to take her out quite often, for there 
was nobody to come in unexpected, and I could always 
put her away {if the bell rang. 

‘*T made her a few things, because she took so little 
cloth that the pieces couldn’t be used for much else. 

‘‘T really used to hurry home from places 80 as to 
get back to her; and before I had even taken my things 
off I’d take her up, and see how glad she was to have 
me b:ck. I felt a real fellow-feeling with Mrs. Turner 
when I heard her talking about her children—saying 
what a comfort they were to her, even if they were a 
bother. I knew how it cheered you up to have some 
one to do for and to think of. 

‘*T have had her a good long time now, and it don’t 
seem as if I could get along without her. I don’t know 
what I'd do if anything happened to her.” 

She took Amanda Malvina back into her arms, and 
looked at-her with the look I have sometimes seen In a 
mother’s eyes. 

‘*One thing has troubled me a good deal, and that Is 
what will become of her when I dle. People would 
wonder at finding her among my things, and like as 
not they would give her to some child who'd bs careless 
with her; and, anyway, I can’t bear to think of her 
going to some one who wouldn’t know just what she 
was tome. And now, as you understand all about it, I 
want to know if, when I die, you will come here, and 
get her, and keep her yourself. I always have her in 
my upper drawer, and all of her things are with her, so 
you won't have any trouble finding her. If you’ll 
prom'se that, I shall be a sight easier.” She leaned 
forward, and—Mi{ss Persis kissed me. 

I promised, and Amanda Malvina now lies in my 
bureau drawer. 


TABLE FURNITURE. 


8 there to be found a housekeeper who {3 not inter- 

ested in table furnishings? She would be a curios- 
ity far greater than the famous What-I3-[t! Women 
can be found who can withstand the allurements of 
milliner and dressmaker, who can pass unmoved 
through the most tempting display of color and style, 
who cannot resist the witching grace of color and 
form when confined to an article designed for table 
use. Never before were table furnishings so enticing. 
It is no longer necessary to purchase a ‘‘set.” Those 
who bought before this day of artistic conception can 
add to their possessions odd pieces that will add greatly 
to the beauty of their table furniture. The ‘‘ Decorator 
and Furnisher ” says of the new designs: 


‘Cups and saucers are shown in infinite variety of 
shape, color, and design. The bowl-shaped cup is preferred 
by many of the best authorities, while others chouse those 
that have almost straight sides. Especial attentionis given 
to after-dinner coffee cups. They are to be found in almost 
every imaginable shape, and with ali sorts of qnaint and 
fanciful suggestions in form and decoration. Shell-shaped 
saucers have cups following the idea of the shell as nearly 
as possible, the handles being in the form of smaller shells 
of various sorts. A popular handle is a pair of butterfly 
wings very slightly spread. Bronzed handles are popular, 
and although not a novelty, are seen upon some of the finest 
of the new designs. Some handles appear like forked or 
irregular branches of trees. They are cut squarely off, 
having little projecting twigs, very odd-looking and pretty. 
There are also cups and saucers with raised enamel. and 
fine vine patterns that are among the most popular of the 
current styles. This relief work, however, is seriously ob- 
jected to by sensitive persons, as the contact of spoon or 
fork with an uneven surface is thought to be somewhat 
trying to people of delicate nerves. Such persons will do 
well to select dishes that show relief only on the edges or 
the outside. ‘ 

‘* Salad sets are brought out both in equare and oblong- 
equare shapes, the plates in either being perfect)y square or 
round, according to fancy, or square with a smal! portion 
of each corner cut off. Other'styles are oblong or half-deep, 
with round or octagon plates. The styles in fruit or berry 
sets number scores, each one rivaling the other in beanty of 
form, pattern, and quality of decoration. Special attention 
seems to have been given to this department of tableware, 
and with the happiest results. Some housekeepers disre- 
gard aljl ideas of matching in these sets, and select a large, 
deep bow! of fine cut glass, with some of the choice fancy 
wares. There are shell porcelain dishes for serving the 
fruit that are extremely pretty with these cut-glass bowls. 
They are made with raised patterns, and appear as though 
set with jewels, so brilliant are the colorings of the flowers 
and foliage. Ice-cream sets are somewhat more conven- 
tional in shape. As cream is frequently sent to the table 
in long bars, an oblong dish or platter is most convenient 
for the purpose. The plates are either square, round, or 
of fanciful form, or fancy glass dishes may be used with 
equal propriety. With the present wealth of design and 
shape, the artistic householder can scarcely go wrong se- 


lecting from the standard makers of fine china, and if her 


taste is cultivated, her table may be as perfect, judged by 
an artistic standard, as her means wil allow. 

‘* In the way of odd pieces there ia almost endlees variety. 
Special dishes with characteristic decorations are furnished 
for almost every article of food. Bread plates have a de- 
tign of a folded napkin laid across the middle. Asparagus 
dishes look like the stalks of the plant either in wicker 
work design or in the form of one-half of a large bunch of 
the vegetable as it appears in market. There are baskets 
for rolls, covered dishes for cheese, egg dishes, long, slen- 
der celery boats, sardine dishes with attached or independ 
6at trays, according totaste. Platters have metal points 
upon which the game or roast may be impaled, for the con- 
venience of inexperienced or careless carvers, and the abso- 
lute destruction of carving knives. 

‘*There ate very attractive pudding dishes with metal 
baking dishes to place inside. Some of the new styles in 
fine ware are peculiarly attractive and unique in form and 
decoration. 

‘* Dishes for sauces are shown in varions shapes. Those 
des!zaed for the fish course are made fn the shape of a fish, 
with one side hollowed out, and the tail turned upward for 
a@handle. Regular gravy and sauce tureens and boats are 
made, with attached or separate trays. Some of them have 
china ladles, but they are so fragile that nearly all house 
keepers must resort to silver ladies sooner or later, and the 
demand for those of china are dccreasing. 

‘* There are few novel features in the extensive and 
varied stock of cracker jars, oatmeal sets, oyster dishes, 
and bone plates. The latter are largerthan those that were 
first brought out, and there !s such a steady and growing 
demand for them that they bid fair to become a part of the 
regular dinner-service. 

‘* Large boats or flat, low dishes for floral decorations for 
the table are interesting. They come in several sizes : those 
very low and flat, not unlike a platter, with perpendiculas 
rim, are the most convenient. In them the flowers are 
arranged by the skilled florist, a center-plece being added 
or not according to fancy.’’ 


IMPERFECT HYMNS. 


HERE are some hymns that are always In favor, 
and some that have but temporary popularity. 
Unless one can look far back, or study an old psalm- 
book, one can hardly appreciate the fact of the great 
change that has taken place. Some ofthe old psalms 
are fearful, though they may have suited the theology 
of the day. 

Some hymns have the figures very much twisted and 
perverted, and yet have a certain favor, at least for 4 
time. One, which some of our brethren think very 
unattractive, is familiar enough : 

‘* There is a fountain filled with blood,” etc. 
It is too literal. Those who read the clear account of 
the Jewish rites by Edersheim will see how false are 
the figures through the whole. 

There is another of the hymns, by Watts, which has 
many admirers. Why? The language is stilted and 
forced, and there {s small poetry in It : 

When I survey the wondruus cross.’’ 


Why survey? That is not the word. 
Then the last line: 
‘* And pour contempt on all my pride.” 


That is put {fn to fill the measure, and {s unpoetical. 
Ag in: 
‘* All the vain things that charm me most.”’ 
If one is in such a frame, is he charmed by valu 
things? It reminds me of the man who never would 
ing— 
‘* Far from my thoughts, vain world, be gone; 
Let my re/igious hours alone.”’ 
He said the vain world was not In his thoughts, and 
he did not mean to have any specially religious hours. 
Again 
| ‘* See from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down.’’. 
That means nothing, really ; and the last two lines are 
merely made to fill out the rhyme, while the word 
compose is unpoetica! and strained. 
** His dying crimson, like a robe, 
Spreads o’er his body on the tree.’’ 
That is simply not true. 
Then comes an anti-climax, which is anything but 
poetical : 


‘* Then am I dead to all the globe, 
And all the globe is dead to me.”’ 


Is that poetry? Is it religion ? 
Again, and lastly: 
‘‘ Were the whole realm of nature mine,” 
(Why suppose 7) 
** That were @ present far too small.”’ 
And that is called poetry! Nothing but what fs called 
a ‘‘devotional frame ” could make It tolerable. 


The real hymn-book is yet in the future: one that ; 


shall owe its favor to its excellence, and not to mere 
asscclation. 

Once there were images like this: 

‘* There Satan, the first rebel, lies, 
And roars, and gnaws his iron chain.’’ 

And people sang them plously ! 

While we sing with the spirit, let us sing with the 
understanding also. LEMUEL, 
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Our Y ounc FOLKS 


DOLLY AT THE MOLESWORTHS’. 
If. 


By Lucy C. LI.uiez. 


| OLLY opened her trunk, feeling quite a flutter of 
D delight as she took out her prettiest dress—the 
‘Sunday ” one, which, although it had been made over 
this year, was simple and becoming—a mixed wool and 
“lik, of navy blue, and, with pretty lace in the neck and 
eleeves, it looked all that was needed for the occaston. 
Fanny was very elaborately attired, a great deal of lace 
and fluttering of ribbon adorning her gray silk dress, but 
she explained, while Dolly made her own toflet, that 
‘* Al Thorndyke” was going to bring a friend of his to 
call that evening. 

‘We've just been wild to get acquainted with him,” 
said Fanny. ‘‘ Annie Grey met him at Long Branch 
jast summer, and she told me so much about him, but I 
guess she’]] open her eyes when she hears he’s called on 

** Who is he ?” Dolly asked, asshe put the last touches 
to her dress, and the two girls started to go down to 
dinner. Fanny gave her companion’s arm a little pluch, 
and glanced mysteriously in the direction of a closed 
door 

‘* Don’t speak so loud,” she said ; ‘‘ I don’t want Agnes 
to know I’m expecting anybody. She'll be sure to stay 
arourd, and will spoil everything.” 

‘‘ Why, isn’t Agnes your sister ?” Dolly inquired. 

‘*O! course,” Fanny laughed, gleefully. ‘‘ And she 
thinks herself so smart because she’s elghteen and is 
regularly out this winter. But I just tel) her that she 
ean go her way and let me go mine. Oh! I was saying 
—his name is Stephenson—Lionel Stephenson. Isn’t that 
a ro:nantic name ?” 

‘‘Is he a forefgner ?” demanded Dolly, feeling decid- 
edly interested. 

“ Yes ; that’s the lovely part of {t. He’s an English- 
man, and I fee] sure he must belong to some very grand 
family._ Al doesn’t seem to care to talk about ft, but 
we've decided, Kate brewer and I, that he's one of the 
kind that doesn’t want to make too muchof his rank, 
You know some of them are like that.” 

More might have been said on this engrossing topic 
but that the girls had reached the dining-room door by 
this time, and Dolly felt a sudden rush of shyness, re- 
membering that she was to be introduced for the first 
time to her friend’s family. 

Fanny pushed the door open easily, and, taking Dolly’s 
band, led her about a table prettily set for dinner, and at 
which four people were seated, to whom she was so 
rapidly introduced that there was no chance for any em- 
barrassment, although both Mr. and Mrs. Molesworth, 
elderly people with very quiet manners, looked at the 
girl critically, while the other two, Agnes—a somewhat 
older edition of Fanny—and a good -humored boy of four- 
teen, stared at her, while Mrs. Molesworth said, ‘‘ How 
do you do, my dear ? Fanny. I wish you would try to be 
in time for dinner,” and Mr. Molesworth remarked, 
*Tluamph! When did your train get in ?” 

Dolly murmured some sort of answer to her host 
ana hostess a3 she took the chair next to Fanny’s, oppo- 

e Agnes and the boy, but no one seemed to demand 
much conversation of her, and she was amused listening 
o Fanny’s gay chatter, although nobody patd any par- 
icular attention to It. 

Dolly looked furtively at her hostess several times, for 
what Fanny’s mother would be like had often cccupied 
her mind, and she was a trifle disappointed in the tired, 
preoccupied expression which, had she but known ft, 
was habitual with Mrs. Molesworth, and indicated no 
specially uncomfortable feeling at the present moment. 
Fanny appeared to be greatly interested in the question 
of an engagement Agnes had for the theater, and about 
which that young lady seemed in some doubt. As well 
as Dolly could understand, Agnes was not quite certain 
whether her escort would appear or not, and she was a 
liide surprised when Mrs. Molesworth sald, languidly, 
‘* Who are you going with, Aggie ?” 

And Mr. Molesworth, who had been almost silent 
throughout the meal, looked up to remark, in a decided 
tone of voice, ‘‘ You can’t go with that young Willis 
again.” 

Agnes’s pretty face colored, and she gave her head a 
little toss while she answered : 

“You needn't worry yourself, pa. I’m going with 
Mr. Brewer—that is, we made the engagement provided 
he could get the tickets.” 

This explanation appeared to satisfy the older people, 
wbo made no further irquiries of their daughter, and 
Ageves excused herseif from the table a little early in 
order to put some finishing touches to her dress; but 
when Fanny, meeting her a little later in the hall, said, 
eagerly, ‘‘ Do you want my new fan, Agnes? Youcan 
have it if you like,” Dolly was simply stricken dumb 


by the answer, considering they were sisters: ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with you, Fan—you’re so remarkably good- 
natured ? I shouldn’t wonder if you weren’t a little too 
anxious to have me go.” 


Nevertheless, Agnes was quite ready to accept the fan, 


and a few minutes later, Mr. Brewer having arrived, 
she departed, in high satisfaction, with him, leaving the 
girls in sole possession of the parlor, a long, showily 
furnished room, which Dolly would have liked to ex- 
plore. to investigate the contents of the low book-shelves 
at one end, or to try the grand piano at which Fanny 
seated herself, rattling off some waltzes with airy aban- 
donment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Molesworth had adjourned directly after 
dinner to a small sitting-room in the second story, and 
appeared to take not the smallest interest in Fanny’s 
plans for the evening ; but Dolly concluded that proba. 
bly Mrs. Molesworth felt il] and her husband had buasl- 
ness to attend to. That she was likely to spend nearly 
every evening away from association with the elders of 
the family did not occur to her; but Dolly was thankful 
later that she made acquaintance on that first evening 
with some exceedingly interesting and well-illustrated 
books op a large table at the lower end of the bright 
parlor. Otherwise she might have passed some lonely 
hours. 

A ring at the door-bell caused Fanny to start from the 
plano and rush to the pfer-glass, where she smoothed 
out her laces and gave one or two hurried little pats to 


her hair, smiling and looking very conscious while she 


whispered to Dolly : 

‘There, sit down! Don’t let’s look as if we were 
expecting anybody.” 

Dolly sat down, but I am afraid she looked with all 
her eyes and expression that she was certainly expecting 
something highly interesting and romantic, for, unused 
as she was to behaving like a young lady in any way or to 
acting so independently of older authority, she was too 
young, too much of a schoolgirl, not to be amused and 
entertained by the very novelty of her position, and, 
while Fanny seated herrelf languidly in an arm.-chair 
and picked up a book, Dolly stared very hard in the 
direction of the parlor door, which opened upon two 
figures, the onea tall, bright-eyed, frank-looking young 
fellow of eighteen or nineteen, the other a dark-hatred 
young man of the sameage with something indescrib- 
ably foreign in his manner, or what Fanny later called 
his ‘‘ get-up.” 

Dolly just at that moment would have given worlds 
to imitate Fanny’s exceedingly self-possessed manner as 
she rose, sayirg: 

Oh, Mr. Thornadyke! How do you do? Miss Kent, 
Mr. Thorndyke.” 

But Dolly Kent could only color and smile and hold 
out her hand in frank country fashion to this elegant 
being, who in turn presented ‘‘ Mr. Siephenson ” to both 
the young ladies. 

Now then, thought Dolly, how to begin a suitable 
conversation ? She found herself near to Mr. Taorn- 
dyke, who evidently understood that his frieud was to 
be given over exclusively to Miss Fanny, for a time at 
least, and, as he seated himself near the Squtre’s little 
daughter, she was certain she detected a look of inimita- 
ble drollery in his eyes. That was a fortunate sign, 
thought Dolly, for he might not be so difficult to talk 
to. He broke the ice by remarking : 

** Did you arrive to. day, Miss Kent ?” and Dolly, much 
relleved, answered : 

‘Yes. I got here about four o’clock. I never stayed 
in New York before,” she added. 

‘*Oh, indeed! belleve you live in Connecticut, 
some where.” 

* Yes—not far from New Haven. Were you ever in 
New Haven ?” 

Mr. Thorndyke said only at one or two Commence- 
ment affairs Did she know any of the men in the class 
of ‘86? But Dolly shook her head. She could have 
counted on the fingers of one hand all the young men 
she had ever kuown except her cousins, and it made con- 
versation difficult almost at once, but happily she had 
just finished reading ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” and 
she caught at this to inquire if Mr. Thorndyke had ever 
read it. He was not sure, but—oh, yes, of course he 
had ! and, much to Dolly’s delight, he added : 

** Did you read ‘ Young Mrs. Jardine ’?” 

** Yes, indeed.” Dolly’s face flushed with pleasure, and 
a vision of the home evenings when one of the family 
read the book aloud, while the others gathered about the 
center-table in thelr dear old parlor, came back, making 
her almost sick with a sudden longing for home. Ina 
few moments she and the long-talked-of ‘‘ Al” were 
in the midst of a discussion of Miss Mulock’s works, and 
then somehow they found themselves comparing notes 
about other points of interest, and Dolly, in an animated 
fashion, described some of the sleighing parties they had 
had last year, and explained that they were waiting for 
a good snow-storm and a chance to have her father take 
them for another. 

** We never go unless father is with us,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘ and he always makes it such splendid fun. | 


He says he wouldn’t trust any of the boys around to 
drive us on those long expeditions, and I don’t believe 
any of us would care about it half as much without 
him.” §So from this it was easy enough to talk of home 
life, and, without knowing how, Dolly had sketched for 
the young mana picture of simple domestic manage- 
ment and surroundings such as, for some reason he did 
not at once define, made him serious and preoccupied. 
Dolly, looking straight up into his honest, handsome 
young face, wondered why he had apparently loat aj] 
interest in what she was saying ; but, as a matter of fact, 
young Thormdyke was wondering how Fanny Moles- 
worth came to have such a simple-minded, straight- 
forward, and sensible friend as this girl, the glance of 
whose innocent young eyes was worth more than all of 
Miss Fanny’s airy graces. He wondered whatshe would 
say if, as he put it, he ‘‘ gave his cousin away.” For 
the fact of the matter was, the so-introduced young 
Englishman was no other than Wil] Furniss, Thorn- 
dyke’s cousin, who had willingly made himeelf party to 
what a few young people considered an excellent joke 
on Miss Fanny. She had frequently expressed her 
desire to ‘‘ know some of those English swells,” and, 
thoroughly understanding that Fanny never had the 
protection or chaperonage of her mother—that, indeed, 
many of the boys who called upon her were not even 
acquainted with Mr. or Mrs. Molesworth—no one of the 
perpetrators of the joke had the slightest delicacy about 
intruding in disguise or under an assumed name, or in 
outraging the free and easy hospitality which Fanny dis- 
pensed at her home. But, somehow, as young Thorn- 
dyke sat there looking at Dolly Kent and listening to her 
sweet account of home and its innocent happiness, the 
joke lost its flavor, and he wondered for a moment what 
she or that father of hers would say when they heard 
the story, for of course it would be no joke at all unless 
Fanny were induced to be sillier than usual and then a 
striking dénowement and discovery be brought about. 
Their plans had been laid in Kate Brewer's back parlor 
a few days previous, and what would Fanny have 
thought had she known that all her little foibles and 
affectations were discussed with a view to making the 
affair ‘‘ funnier” because of them! How would she 
have felt to know the very careless manner in which 
these young men handed her name about, talking of 
her as though she was independent of the most sacred 
associations of youth—the background of home and 


the gentle guardienship of her parents? The idea had — 


orlginated with Kate Brewer, a friend of Fanny’s of 
whom the Molesworths really knew next to nothing, a 
dashing, empty-headed girl who had been the ruling 
influence of Fanny’s life until she went to Brookfield, 
and since then, although the acquaintanceship had never 
ceased, Kate's attitude was one of controlled hostility. 


Now she looked forward with intense satisfaction to. 


repaying Fanny for some of her recent slights. That 
the motives and designs, the free and easy conduct of 
these young people, would have been as Greek to Dolly 
Kent, young Thorndyke felt with one of the most un- 
pleasant sensations he had ever experienced. How 
delightful it would be to have this sweet, appreciative 
girl and his sisters meet—his sisters, wno knew of Fanny 
Molesworth and that ‘‘crowd,” as the young fellow 
called them, only in a vague way when the boys told 
improbable-sounding stories about ‘‘ some girls they 
knew ” and with whom they appeared to have the most 


amusing kind of acquaintasce—harmless enough, Mrs. — 


Molesworth might have thought, and yet destroying all 
the higher standards and ideals which belong to the 
sweetest period of a girl’s life, and which protect her 


innocence of heart and spirit while her judgment of the 


limitless world beyond, of her womanly duties therein, is 
forming. 

‘‘T wonder what Fanny means to do by way of enter- 
taining her ?” was young Thorndyke’s final retiection 
as he broke the silence which was beginning to embar- 
rass his companion, 

‘How long are you to stay here, Miss Kent?” he 
inquired, rousing himself from his abstraction. 

‘* Fanny invited me for three weeks,’’ Dolly an- 
swered, ‘‘ and I am in hopes I can stay as long as that ; 
but if my married sister is coming home for Christmas, 
I'll have to return sooner.” 

Suddenly Fanny’s voice was heard addressing them. 

‘*Do you hear this, Dolly ?” she exclaimed, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘'Mr Stephenson says he and Al have 
an invitation for us! For the matinés, Saturday. Isn’t 
that splendid ?” 

Dolly smiled, and said, ‘‘ Thank you—ever so much,” 
so simply and sincerely that Thorndyke bit his lip, 
angrier than ever with the position in which he had 
placed himself. Fanny, with her indifference to such 
rules of etiquette as almost instinctively governed jis 
sisters, was, the lad thought, fair game, and she had 
brought anything of the kind upon herself by her own 
freedom and independence ; but this girl, with her air of 
maidenly reserve and yet frank fearlessness of manner, 
was different. There should be some way contrived, 
thought young Thorndyke, to keep her out of the joke. 
There was no doubt about it that Dolly was protected 
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from vulgar fun of this sort as much as the Thorndyke 
girls or young Furniss’s other cousins with whom he 
lived while he was finishing at Columbia; and both 
young men were instinctively aware of this before the 
evening Was over. 

Will Furniss rather overdid his part, so his cousin 
thought, but Fanny was completely captivated, and re- 
ceived his sweeping compliments about ‘‘ American 
girls being so jolly” and ‘‘ the happiest evening of my 
life,” etc., in radiant good-humor, Dolly would have 
been critical but that she was too confused trying to 
think if these were fashionable New York manners or 
English ones, or a mixture of both ; and she had found 
the redoubtable ‘‘ a very ‘uteresting companion, and 
much quieter than from Fanny’s accounts she had 
expected. According to Fanny, he was one of the kind 
who was “ always in a gale” and ‘‘ too absurdly funny 
for anything, especially when he sang comic songs and 
danced,” a performance which somehow he looked, 
thought Dolly, quite incapable of. But Fanny had by 
this time concluded Lionel Stephen‘on was even more 
entertaining. He had told her more funny stories than 
she ever listened to, and the visitors had scarcely 
departed before she rushed into one, interspersing 
it with immoderate fits of laughter. It wasa long story 
ahout a country show which, in his character of an 
Eaglish swell, young Furniss had described himself as 
attending, and the jokes consisted of the most—to 
Dolly—painful parodies on some of her most beloved 
texts, and, full of fun as she was, keenly awake to the 
ludicrous as al] the girls at school knew her to be, Dolly 
Nstened now silent and composed in expression. When 
Fanny, recovering from her last fit of laughter, said, 
‘* Wasn't that the funniest thing you ever heard of— 
Rock of Ages !—don’t you see what the showman meant ? 
He’d bought up a lot of Bible pictures, you under- 
stand—” 

But Dolly suddenly put out her hand with a little 
imploring gesture. 

‘*Oh, Fanny !” she exclaimed, ‘‘ please—don’t ! Does 
that really seem funny to you ?” 

Fanny’s face flushed. She was annoyed, but at the 
same time a glimmer of Dolly’s meaning came over 
her. 

‘* It’s just as if they made a joke of mother or father 
at home,” sald Dolly, proudly—‘‘ worse, of course ; but 
you wouldn’t expect me to Jaugh at that.” 

Fanny picked up her handkerchief and vinaigrette 
with a little contemptuous toss of her head. 

‘Il wouldn’t expect you to laugh at anything.” she 
said, shortly. ‘‘Seems to me you’ve got dreadfully 
solemn. But come on, Dolly, or pa’ll be wanting to 
know when we are going to put the gas out down 
here,” 

Fanny linked her arm in her friend’s, good-natured 
once more, and as they went upstairs she said, confi- 
dentlally : 

‘* Now, aren't we going to have a perfectly grand time 
Saturday ?” 


OUR TOBE. 
By Jd. LL: 


N old and ugly yellow dog was one of my boy- 
hood’s proud possessions. He was certainly the 
clumsiest and most useless dog 1 ever saw. A cow 
could frighten him so badly that he would lie down on 
the ground and howl, and a saucy liitle bantam rooster 
we had could cow old Tobe into complete subjoction, 
and ruin our flower garden under the dog’s very nose. 
But these defects in old Tobe's character did not lessen 
his value in the eyes of my two brothers and myeelf. 
He was our own old Tobias, and very dear to our 
childish hearts. 

We wept bitter tears when father gave the dog toa 
farmer living five miles distant, and when he drove 
away with Tobe tied down in his wagon I cried lustily. 

But when I got up next morning there was old Tobe 
asleep on some hay in the barnyard, looking weary and 
dilapidated enough after his walk home. He was so 
lazy that the walk must have been an exhausting effort. 

‘© Well,” sald father, ‘‘ the old nuisance won’t live 
long, anyhow. He must be twenty years old now.” 

A day or two after this my brother Jeff came running 
breathlessly into the house, crying out : 

‘Old Tobe’s dead! He’s lying out under the mul- 
berry tree dead as a door-nail.” 

My brother and I, and even my nies hurried out to 
the spot indicated, and there was old Tobe lying stiff 
and straight, with closed eyes. 

‘* Looks as though he died of sheer luziness,’’ said my 
sister Belle. ‘‘ I guess he got tired of breathing.” 

Jeff thought it looked like a case of heart disease, 
and I suggested ‘‘ fits,” but Jeff sald Tobe would be 
‘* wrinkled up more” if he’d died in a fit. | 

Mother said something about ‘‘ a good riddance ” that 
seemed heartless to me, and father said that he couldn’t 
cry any over the loss of a dog so clumsy he would fall 
over his own shadow in the daytime and get scared at 
it in the night. 


Preparations were immediately made for Tobe’s 
funeral. The joy of digging a real, ‘‘ sure enough” 
grave compensated us somewhat for the loss of Tobe. 
Some of the neighbor boys were called over to enjoy 
the funera’. 

We dug what Jeff called a grave ‘‘ good enough for 
anybody.” 

It was wide and deep, and we lined the sides of it 
with ple-plant leaves, and stuck yellow marigolds and 
bunches of ‘‘ bouncing Batty ” all around the edge. 

We decorated a large, flat hand-wagon of my brother’s 
with black, and tied bits of black rags around our 
elbows. 

Only the pall-bearers were tc be thus decorated, but, 
as we could not agree who the pall-bearers should be, 
we all wore mourning badges. 

When all was ready, we went slowly and solemnly 
after Tobe, Jeff declaring ominously that if any of the 
mourners ‘‘snickered ” they would ‘‘ wish they hadn’t.” 
Jeff was bigger than any of the rest of us, so nobody 
snickered.” 3 

The grave bad been dug under an apple tree back of 
the barn, about fifty yards from where Tobe was lying. 

We marched slowly toward the mulberry tree. 

‘‘Take cff your hats and sing ‘ Hallelooyer, ’Tis 
Done,’” said Jeff, when we were within ten feet of 
Tobe. 

Elght shrill voices screeched out the first line, and 
then elght voices cried out, ‘‘ O-o-o-h !” 

For Tobe had reared up on his haunches, and was 
yawning awfully, with his red eyes half open, and 
something that looked like a grin around his mouth. 

While we were gazing in dumb amaz2ment, he coolly 
dropped down, stretched himself out, and went to sleep 
again, looking exactly like a dead dog. 

‘* 7 call that a mighty mean trick,” said Jeff, spite- 
fully. ‘‘I’d bury him, anyhow, for half a cent.” 

‘* He'll know it when we fix him up another nice 
grave like that, the old hypocrite !” said Tommy Dean. 

I felt real badly for a little while, because I’d made 
up a verse of poetry for Tobe’s tombstone, and now it 
wasn’t of any use; but I was real glad the old fellow 
wasn’t dead, after all. 


A LITTLE MISUNDERSTANDING. 


HEY were very happy kittens until the day B'jou 

was brought home in their master’s pecket. Ever 

since he was tumbled out on the plazza at Miss Kate’s 

feet, and began barking and snapping, two of those kit- 

tens had been wretched. Tiger; their brother, made 
friends with that dreadful dog that very first day. 

‘‘That was the way with Tiger,” they said. ‘‘ He 
made friends with everybody and everything. Even 
the birds were not afraid of Tiger.” 

Tiger was so anxious to make the new-comer feel at 
home (and, really, he was a jolly fellow) that he did not 
notice how differently Snowball and Snowflake, his sis- 
ters, were acting. They refused to romp with him, and 
if he was not on time when Miss Kate put the cream in 
their saucer, he soon found that he must go hungry. 
Really, he would have had a very uncomfortable time 
if Bijou had not shown that he was glad to share his 
good things with him. 

Finally even good natured Tiger had to see that his 
sisters did not feel kindly toward him. Not only did 
they eat all his food if he were not there to get it, but 
they spread themselves out to fill the mat, and did not 
leave Tiger any room. Tiger was very much puzzled 
and unhappy. What was the reason that ‘‘ Ball” and 
‘* Flake,” as he called them for short, should act so ? 

The whole day, on this especial Saturday, Tiger had 
tried to make friends with his sisters, but they kept close 
together, and at last, seeing how determined Tiger was to 
make friends, they walked proudly toward the barn, for- 
getting Nero, who always tugged at hischain and barked 
in a perfect rage if he saw either of them. They were 
so intent on showing their disdain for Tiger’s overture 
of friendship that they had almost got within reach of 
Nero’s dreadful mouth, when the whirl and rush, as 
Nero sprang out of his house, sent them flying up the 
stairs Into the haymow. How they shivered and shook as 


shall we do ?” asked Snowball. ‘‘I-o-w don’t know,” 
quivered Snowflake, as another series of barks and the 
scraping of the chain told them how hard Nero was try- 
ing to follow them. ‘‘ Oh, 0-eow !” sobbed Snowflake. 
‘*T wish Tiger was here ; he would know what to do.” 
‘*Much he cares!” sniffed Snowball. ‘‘ If he has that 
horrid dog, and people saying how lovely they play 
together, he’s satisfied. Much he cares for us! Oh, 
d-e o-w! Nero will get up here!” And both kittens 
buried their heads in the straw asthe barks grew sharper 
and sharper. 
Just then there was a rustle in the hay, and a voice 
they knew sald, ‘‘ Ball-e-w, Flake-o-w ! Where are you ?” 
‘*Oh, Tiger! How did you ever get here? O-e-w!” 
and they cried for joy. 
‘* Get here! Why, in the back door; that was open ; 


why didn’t you run out ?” 


they cowered down in the hay! ‘‘ Oh, dear, dear! what’ 


Sure enough. The barn was built on the side of abill, 
and the haymow was even with the ground at the back. 

‘Tiger always remembers,” sighed Snowflake, and 
then she looked up into Tiger’s face and safd, ‘‘ Snowball 
says you don’t love us now that dreadful dog has come.” 
The look in Tiger’s eyes when she sald ‘‘ dreadful dog ” 
made Snow fiake wish she had not sald it. 

‘Ts that the reason you two kittens have acted so ?” 
A shamed nod from each kitten told him ‘‘ yes.” 

‘* In the first place, you two silly kittens don’t know 
Bijou,” said Tiger. ‘‘ I’ve stayed with him part of the 
time because I’ve been so ashamed of you. I didn’t 
want him to notice how rude you were. He's a jolly, 


good-natured fellow, and don’t eflther of you call him 


dreadful again,’ and here I am sorry to say Tiger gave 
every evidence of being angry. ‘‘ You better learn to 
know people before you form or give opinions. He {s 
generous and kind, and we could have jolly times to- 
gether if you would only act like well-bred, sensible 
cats.” 

Suddenly s‘iger threw back his head and laughed. 
‘* Please excuse me, but when I remember how ridicu- 
lous you looked with your head buried in the hay, when 
the back door stood wide open and you could have run 
back to the house—and, anyway, Nero was chained ! 
Please excuse, but I cannot help ft,” and Tiger laughed 
with all his might, while two very mortified kittens 
stood by. 

At last Tiger led the way to the cottage and right up 
to Bljou’s house, but B!jou had gone driving with Miss 
Kate. Tiger said, ‘‘ We'll wait,” and the three kittens 
lay down on the rug to walt for Bijou, and there they 
were fast asleep when he came home. 

If you should go down to that cottage by the sea to 
day, Miss Kate would say, ‘‘ Come, I want you to see 
my happy family,” and she would put a saucer-of milk 
down, and three kittens and a dog would empty the 
saucer in short order, and then look up as if to say, 
‘* You see we know each other now.” 


OUR LITTLE WORKERS. 


UR Little Workers are busy, and the results of 
their efforts are coming in all the time. 
HARTFORD, Conn., June Ys, 1887. 
Editor Christian Union : 

Deak S1r,—Inclosed please find check forten dollars ($10) 
which is a part of the proceeds of a little apron-sale given by 
the members of the ‘* Cheerful Workers’’ Society. Please 
forward the same to Tribune Fresh-Air Fand, and acknowl- 
edge its receipt. Yours truly, 

TkEAS, CHEERFUL WoRKERs’ SOCIETY, 


SyRacusE, N. Y., June 17, 1887. 
Dear Friend: 

Some little girls in one of our city schools wish to add their 
mite—five dollars—to the Fresh Air Fuand.”’ 

They live within sight of the green hills and within reach 
of the green woods, and feel sorry for those children who 
are shut away from both. Truly yours,’ 

A TEACHER, 


Editor Christian Union: 


Inclosed please find draft for $8 coming from my Sun- 


day-school at St. Paul's, Medina, Ohio, for the Fresh-Atr 
Fand, as we have felt much interest in your words concern 
ing it. Respectfully, L. 


MILWAUKEE, July 12, 
Dear Christian Unton : 

Mamma said that for every dollar Johnny and I saved 
she would add one, for the Fresh Air Fand. S8o0 we have 
inclosed three dollars, and hope it will give some poor city 
children a lovely trip in the country. 


From A LITTLE READER 


SELF-SUPPORT IN THE WATER. 


HE utmost care and judgment should be exercised 
by those who go bathing. It is perfectly fool- 
hardy to take risks that maycost one’s life. It is desir- 
able at all times to be master of one’s self, but never is 
presence of mind of more importance than when one !s 
in the water. Many people are drowned because they 
exert themselves wildly when thrown into the water 
suddenly, forgetting completely in their fright the buoy- 
ancy of the water, which will sustain a body held by a 
slight support. Every person should learn to float who 
ex..oses himself to the danger of drowning. A recent 
writer says: 

‘*Tt is, unfortunately, not generally known that a finger 
laid upon an oar, or the gunwa‘te of an overturning boat, or 
a board, or almost any fleating object, will sustain the 
human body in calm water. Persons who have been prop- 
erly taught, and have acquired the habit of acting with self- 
possession in the water when they are upset, do nut attempt 
to climb upon the overturned boat, but simply take hold of 
it and quietly support themselyes. A boat half filled with 
water, or completely overturned, will support as many per- 
sons as can get their hands upon the gunwale, if they behave 
quietly. In case of accident, a person who understands 
and acts in accordance with these facts would stand a 
better chance of being saved, even if he were a poor swim- 
mer, than an expert swimmer would have who should lose 


his presence of mind.’’—([Iron. 
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JESUS IN GALILEE.’ 
By LyMAn ABBOTT. 


T is not necessary to attempt a description of the 

scene. The elements are all here, in the Gospel nar- 
rative: the Sea of Gennesaret, a little body of water, 
that would be called in New England a pond, or poasi- 
bly a lake; the hille rising on every side about It, 
cultivated with vines and terraced on the western 
side, bare and bleak on the esstern; the crowd, gath- 
ered out of the towns that lay along the western and 
southwestern shore, attracted by the already dawning 


fame of the fresh young preacher, direct from the com- | 


mon people, direct from God too, though they knew it 
not, and speaking to them of divine things in the lan. 
guage of common life which they could understand, 
and to the common want of the universal soul ; the tired 
fishermen, washing out their nets after a night of useless 
toil—and nothing is more wearying to body and soul 
than to fish long and catch nothing; the preaching 
from the prow of S!mon’s boat; the strange direction 
from the rabbi to make a new start for a haul—what 
does this teacher of theology know about fishing ?—the 
puzzled fisherman's strange compliance, ylelding to he 
knows not what fascinating influence; the marvelous 
result ; the overflowing sense in Simon’s mind of a 
greater than human power, and the petition which he 
would not for worlds have the Master comply with— 
these are the elements out which each reader, student, 
teacher, may make such picture as his artistic or dra- 
matic powers will permit. 
CHRIST'S CALL. 


1. A cal! to follow —The whole of the Old Testament 
law was compressed into ten commandments ; the whole 
of the New Testament law is comprised in two words: 
Follow me. To follow Christ, to imbibe his spirit, to 
imitate his methods, to essay his work, to go about like 
him doing good, to lay down our lives for others—this it 
is to be Christiana.’ 

2 Acall to aetivity. Tofollow Christ is to live labori- 
ously ; tospend and be spent; to become a fisher of 
men. Read the record of one of Christ’s days in Mark 
{., 21-34 Consider what he accomplished in less than 
three years. There is in history no busfer life than his. 
To follow him is not to become a reciuse. The fisher- 
man’s work {s hard work. The Christian ts to become 
a fisherman. 

3 <Aca/! to patient activity. The true fisherman never 
yields to disappointment or discouragement. If he can- 
not catch with one bait he tries another; if not in this 
stream, then in that. He rests, he shifts his place and 
his methods, but he never abandons his purpose. The 
call of Christ is not to weary in well-doing.* 

4 Aca/! toacombined activity This picture is not 
of a solitary angler, expending all] his skill in a single 
trial. Half a score of stalwart, half-naked men have 
cast their nete into the sea; some are wading, 
others pulling from the boat and others from 
the shore, to bring in a boat-load. You are to work 
with others, in the church, in the Sunday-school, tn 
revivals, for great ingatherings. This was Christ’s 
method, the Apostles’ method, the method always of 
the church in its best seasons ° 

5. A call toa spiritual activity, You are to be fishers 
of men; you ars to catch men. We are all fishers; 
but fishing for different things—some for wealth. some 
for honors, some for power, some for applause. Christ 
fished for souls. The follower of Christ is also a 
fisher for souls. He labors to catch men; to bring 
them into the heavenly kingdom of his Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ° 

6. A cal! to a successful activity. Matthew says, I will 
make you fishers of men. Luke says, Ye shall catch 
men. The word shall not return unto God void. Ye, 
too, weary followers of your Lord, shall see of the 
travail of your soul and be satisfied. If you are 
, really a follower, if your life as well as your specch 
is fishing for men, you shall catch them. And they 
shall minister to you an abundant entrance into the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. Isaiah lv., 10, 11; 
Pealm cxxvi., 6; Matt. xifi., 23 

7. A call interpreted by Christs example to the min- 
istry, Which, if not ilinerant, at least includes the 
entire community; a ministry which both teaches 
those that are in the church and proclaims the gospel 
of the kingdom to those who are not, and it is accom. 
panied by practical help to those in need. Such 4 
ministry will always attract suffering humanity in 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 7, 1887.—Matt. 
17-25 

2Jonn xxii, 1s; 
1 John iif., 16. 

Matt. 1; xxi, 28: Johu xv.,&:; 1 Cor. 9. 

4 Gal. vi, 9; Heb. xii.,1; 1 Cor. xviii., 58; 2 Cor. iy. 

Acta li., 41; xi., 21, ete. 

© Rom. ix., 1-3: x.,1; Eph. fii., 14-21, etc. 


John xvi., 22; Ephes. v., 1; Phil. iff, 12; 


great multitudes. Those who thus fish for men shall 
catch men. He who would study the problem how 
to make the church and the pulpit more successful 
will find a suggestion of the answer in the last verse 
of our lesson. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


FISHERMEN, 

Christ needs fishermen. They must be full of faith, wis- 
dom, patience, hope. The faithful fisherman wifl have 
confidence in wind, tide, net; in God’s Spirit, love, meth- 
ods. The wise fisherman will have a keen eye, and make 
every school of fish a separate study. He will make him- 
self familiar with its peculiarities and needs. God is the 
author of individuality. Read the book well. Deal with 
individuals. The patient fisherman will toil all night. It 
may be ful! of rain and darkness. He never forgets whose 
locks were wet with the dews of the night, or the darkness 
that surrounded the forsaken One. The hopeful fisherman 
will never get discouraged. Ifthe wind is against him, he 
thinks of the voice that said, ‘*‘ Peace, be still!’’ If waves 
roll high, he thinks of One who once stilled the tumult. 
His face is full of smiles. It is his business to fish. He 
leaves results with God. The fisherman with faith, wis- 
dom, patience, hope, God will bless. His net will be bur- 
dened, his joy full. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS PREACHING. 


By Emity HounNTINGTON MILLER. 


HE time had come now for Jesusto begin his work 
of preaching and healing the rick. He did not go 
back any more to live in Nazareth with his mother; he 
went to live in another little village, called Capernaum ; 
but he did not stay there all the time. He went 
about from place to place all over that part of the 
country. Sometimes he went Into the synagogues and 
read to the people out of God’s Word, and explained to 
them what it meant. He tried to make them understand, 
just as John had done, that the way to please God and 
belong to his kingdom was to leave off all wrong-doing 
and seek for help to do right. His message was just the 
same as John’s: ‘‘ Repent: for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” 

But Jesus did something more than preach. You 
remember John said that the One who was coming after 
him was mightler than he. The Lord Jesus was so 
mighty that he had only to speak the word to heal all 
kinds of sickness and disease and to cast out evil eptrits. 
Wherever he preached he healed the sick, because he 
was sorry for all who suffered, and to show them that 
this really was the Son of God who had come to help 
them. 

At first he was all alone, but one day, when he 
was walking by the Sea of Galilee, he saw two brothers, 
named Simon and Andrew, casting their net into the sea, 
for they were fishers. 

Perhaps he stopped to watch them, and Simon said 
to Andrew, ‘‘ That is Jesus of Nazareth, the man who 
sald such wonderful things in the synagogue yesterday, 
I wish I understood more about the kingdom of heaven 
which he says is at hand.” Then Jesus said to them, 
‘* Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.”’ 

To be fishers of men meant to help Jesus in his work 
of saving people from sin, and thestory says that straight- 
way, that is, immediately, they left their nets and fol- 
lowed him. They did not know how to be fishers of 
men, but Jesus meant to teach them, so that when he 
went away they could go on working for him. The 
next day he called two other brothers to follow him. 
They were fishermen also, and they were in a little fish- 
ing boat, with their father, mending their nets. Their 
names were James and John, and they too left their 
father and the ship immediately, and followed Jesus. 

Now Jesus had a little band of friends to go with 
him wherever he went. -‘Sometimes they went to the 
synagogues, and sometimes they sat down by the sea- 
shore or on the mountain sides, but wherever they 
went great multitudes followed them. All over the 
country the news spread that this Jesus could make 
sick people well, and so from down at Jerusalem and 
away beyond Jordan, from all the towns and cities, 
and wherever the news came, fathers and mothers 
came with their sick children, and every one who had 
dear ones that had any disease brought them to him, 
and he healed them all. Wherever he went he preached 
the gospel of the kingdom. Gospel means good news, 
and the good news was that a blessed day was dawn- 
ing, when a king had come to reign over them who 
would heal their souls of the disease of sin, just as 
he healed their bodies of all their sickness. Some of 
those who listened really cared for the healing of their 
souls ; they obeyed Jesus when he said, ‘‘ Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” and some only 
cared to be cured of their own sickness, and to see the 
wonderful things Jesus did for others. Every day the 
crowd which followed him grew larger, as the news of 
his miracles spread further, until it was very hard for 
him to get time to rest at all. But his heart was so full 
of pity and of love when he saw these people with no 


one to help them or teach them the right way, that he 
did not think of his own weariuess or hunger. Just s0 
full of love and pity is the heart of our Lord Jesus now 
when he sees people sinning and suffering, and he says 
to them, ‘‘ Come unto me, and be saved.” There are 
two things which he says to you and me to day, just as 
he ssid when he was preaching in Galilee : 

** Repent.” That is the beginning. Leave your sin, 
and he good. 

** Follow me.” Take Jesus for your example ; do as he 
bids you ; live as he lived, a loving, pure, unselfish life, 

If we do this, he promises to make us “‘ Fishers of 
men ;” to teach us how to draw others away from evil, 
and bring them to him ; and that is to be the grandest 
thing on earth, one of God’s helpers. 


~ 


AN ADDRESS TO STUDENTS.’ 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 


Y only difticulty in addressing the students to. 

day is the extraordinary multiplicity of subjec's 

on which it.would be possible to address them ; and if 
it were at all my object to make efther a flourishing or 
anything at all approaching to an eloquent speech, I 
should probably choose one subject and confine myself 
to that. But my object is extremely humble and very 
much more limited. I wish, if I can, to make one or 
two remarks which may be possibly useful to students 
hereafter, and therefore these remarks will be addressed 
almost exclusively to them. I fear that even to them 
they may be somewhat uninteresting—I am quite sure 
they will be uninteresting to the great majority of this 
assemblage ; but such as they are, I wish to say a few 
words to the students, first about their studies, and then, 
very briefly indeed, about themselves. - Now, as regards 
their studies, I see that in a document which describes 
the objects of the College it is laid down that a suffi 
cient time should be given at the college to acquire by 


diligent study and application that competent measure > 


of human literature which, in subordination to the gifts 
and graces of the Holy Spint, furnishes and fits men 
for the ministry. Iam quite sure I need say nothing 
about the necesslty for every Christian minister of the 


greatest possible amount that he can obtain of general 
Surely for all it is most desirable that there 


culture. 
should be a training in the best of human knowledge, 
and some insight, at any rate an inkling, into the great 
legacy of noble thought which has been left us. by the 
two great nations of antiquity, and which cannot fail to 
help, in subordination, as I have said, to the gifts and 
graces of the Holy Spirit, to fit and furnish students for 
the ministry. Iam sure they will remember the story 
of the young man who, not being particularly fond of 
devoting himself to his studies, made the remark that 
God had no need of human knowledge, to which the 
answer was: ‘‘ Yes, sir; itis quite true that God has 
no need of human knowledge, but he has stil! Jess need 
of human ignorance.” Now, I find that, as theological 
students, naturally the greater part of your time{s taken 
up by four subjects—namely, Theology, Exegesis, 
Ecclesiastical History, and General Study of the Bible; 
and it is about each of these subjects that I wish to 
make one remark which possibly may be of some help 
to you hereafter. 

As to your theology, I would most earnestly entreat 
you to bear in mind that there are two very distinct 
kinds of theology—or, rather, that there {s a theology 


which is a very rapid and very common degeneracy 


from the true and great theology. There has been, 
undoubtedly, at many times of the world’s history and 
the church’s history a kind of theology which has been 
barren, which has been arrogant, which has been bitter, 
which has been technical, and whic has been persecut- 
ing. There has been a kind of theology which has 
tried, to use Bacon’s phrase, ‘‘ to soar into the secrets of 
the Deity upon the waxen wings of the understanding.” 
It is a theology which confuses a knowledge of words 
with a knowledge of things. It is a theology which 
offers to the yearning hunger of mankind the dry husks 
of a terminology instead of the living manna of the 
revelation. ‘That has been the kind of theology which, 
when {t has been in power, has again and again kindled 
the baleful fires of persecution, and when it has been 
impotent has again and again inflamed the bitterest 
spirit of ecclesiastical controversy. But there fs another 
kind of theology altogether, almost the antithesis of 
that, which is humble and devout and adoring. It is 
like the seraphim who veil their faces with their wings 
when they worship God. It is a theology deeply con 
vinced of the truth that what we know is little and 
what we are ignorant of is immense. 
always test your theology by its fruits. I would ask 
you always to suspect your knowledge of theology 
when it carries, so to speak, in its hand the crude and 
bitter apples of hatred and discord. and always to rev. 
erence the teachings of your theology when it enables 
you to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, which are 


1 Delivered at. the Cheshunt College Anniversary, Cheshunt, 
Waltham, England. 
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pure and peaceable, and full of mercy and of truth. 
Depend upon it, the knowledge of theology may some- 
times vainly puff us up in our fleshly minds if we do 
not bear in mind its real object. The reason, I take it, 
wily the high priest had his robe woven with golden 
bells and scarlet pomegranates was perpetually to keep 
the Jews in mind that the object of the highest worship 
and of the highest theology was to be full of music and 
harmony, which are symbo'!zed by those golden bells, 
and also to be full of all those glowing fruits of love 
which are symbo}!z:d by those scarlet pomegranates 

Theology in the great picture of Riphael is crowned 
with blossoms of the pomegranate; and Giotto, when 
he painted his picture of Dante, put a pomegranate in 
his hand. I only trust that your theology may always 
bear in its hand that p»megrana'e waich {s the sign of 
real fruit, the sign of good works, the result of sacred 
studies blessed. {n giving you that advice I am only 
putting into other words what has boen handed down 
to us as one of the unwritten sayings, the agrapha doz 

mata of cur Lord himself, for St. Jerome tells us that 
in the lost Gospel to the Hebrews there occurred a say- 
ing attributed toour L rd, the spir{t of which we cannot 
too deeply carry jato our own hearts, which was this : 
‘* Never be content «xcept when you can look upon the 
face of your brother in love.” 

Now, I will say a word to you next—for I am only 
go'ng to give one hint about éach one of these subjects 
—zs to your study of eccleslastical hist ry, and I think 
it may lead you to one great lum{nous princ’p!e both of 
study and of conduct. You cannot read the history 
of those centuries about which we have just been Ifn- 
formed you have been engaged !n the study of, without 
seeing at once that many of the truest saints of God 
have, in proportion to their faithfulness, In proportion 
to thelr courage and independence, lived thefr life in a 
perfect roar of execration and calumny. (ver and over 
again, In reading ecclesiastical history, you must learn 
the lesson that we-must not judge of men by the re- 
vilings or by the pretended descriptions of their enemies. 
If you read the history of the great Athanasfus, you 
find that the charges brought agafast him in his life- 
time were something like twenty nine or thirty in num 
ber, that they were charges of-a very grievous character, 
and that he was condemned, not only by individua! 
enemies, but actually by whole councils both in the 
East and the West. If you read the life of Orlgen— 
who, in my op!inion, was one of the saintlfest of the sons 
of Goc—you find that through his whole life he was 
the victim of episcopal envy, and that after his death he 
was the anathema maranatha of ignorant misrepresenta- 
lf you read what even Jerome 
and Theophilus of Alexandria say about Chrysostom, 
you perhaps might suppose that, instead of being, as he 
was, one of the best as well as one of the greatest men 


of that epoch, he was a perfect monster of in'quity. If 


you read again what church histories tell you about Mon- 
tana, you might very well suppose that he was not only 


 beresfarch, but also an impostor, whereas no Jess a 


judge than John Wesley sald of him that he was one of 
the saintliest men whom his epoch produced. I want 
you to remember that this principle does not cnly apply 
to the past ; {t applles very much, anc qulte as strong’y, 


to recent times. Take even the case of Whitefield, so 


closely connected with the Countess of Huntingdon. 
You know that celebrated and most beautiful passsge 
in C wper, in which he says that Whitefield, satnt and 
reformer as he was—although the Church of England, 
as I once heard Bishop Wilberforce say, ‘‘ showed a 
semt-vitality, or rather anti-vitality, when she practi- 
cally drove out of her bosom that saint of God ”—in 
spite of that greatness and goodness he ‘‘ stood,” as 
Cowper tells us— ae 
‘* Pilloried on infamny’s high stage, 

And bore the pelting scorn of half an age.”’ 

And then he goes on to say : 
‘¢ Now, Truth, perform thine office ; waft asi le 

The curtain drawn by Prejudice and Pride ; 

Reveal (the man is dead) to wondering eyes 

This more than monster in his proper guise. 

He loved the world that hated him ; the tear 

He dropped upon hi: Bible was sincere ; 

Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 

His only answer was a blameless life, 

And he that forged and he that threw the dart 

Had each a brother’s interest in his heart. 

Blash, Calumny ! and write upon his tomb, 

If honest eulogy can spare thee room, 

Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, 

Which, aimed at him, have pierced the offended skies, 

And say: ‘Blot out my sin, confessed, deplored, 

Against thine image in thy safat, O Lord !’”’ 
I might run down to very much more recent times than 
those of Whitefield,and I can remember three men whom 
Thad the honor to know—the three men who stood in the 
forefront of all the good work of their day— Maurice, 
Stanley, and Charles Kingsley—each one of the three 
intimate personal friends of my own, and each one of 
the three a map who left the deepest and most beautiful 
mark upon the life and theology of his day, each 
assailed with a virulence which one of the three described 


by saying that during one portion of his life the news- 
papers ‘‘cursed him likea dog.” Now, toapply to your 
ecclesiastical history this principle, I would only tell 
you the opinion of a very great living writer, Cardinal 
‘Newman. You know, although he is wniversally 
praised by men of all schools, yet in his early days he 
went through a long serfes of very virulent attacks, and 
he makes this striking remark in his ‘* Apologia :” 
* Conscl us as I was of my own innocence and integrity, 
yet assailed as I was by religious men of all schools, I 
began to think whether it might not be the case that 
many of those * ho have been handed down to hatred by 
the ecclesfastical opposition of other ages might not have 
been just as upright and just as innocent asmyself.” If 
you will apply that principle to your study of ecclesias- 
tical history, you will carry with you a principle which 
will enable you with greater candor and much more 
truth to judge of characters both in the present and in 
the past. 7 
Then I will give you one thing a)eo about the predom- 
inant study of exegesis—the Interpretation of the Bible. 
Undoubtedly we may sum up the history of exegesis in 
general by saying that it has been a history oferror. I 
do not, of course, mean to say that there have not been 
at all perlods of the history of the Cburch of Christ 
abundant and beautiful eptritual doctrines of edification 
drawn frcm the Bible ; but I do say that in every single 
age, in every one of the steven great epochs of exegesis 
from the times of the R:bbis to our own day, with the 
single exception of a brief period during the Refor- 
mation anda brief perfod almcst in our own lifetime, 
the principles applied to exegesis have been so radically 
mistaken, so purely groundless, that they are now unan- 
imously r<jected by every thinking man. And, there- 
fore, the advice I would give you'about your exegesis is 
this : Look well to your princtples ; do not accept from 
any authority whatever anything respecting the princl- 


ples of interpretation of the Blble which {s not verified 
by your own most searching judgment. 


I should like to 
give two fllustrations of the very bold remark I have 
made. You know very well that for ec nsiderably more 
than a thousand years the one principle which dom!. 
pated the entire exegesis to the Bible was the principle 
of giving to every single passage and to every single 
verse an allegorical interpretation. Now, what is the 
history of that remarkable mode of applying the Bible ? 
It came, as you know, from Philc ; Philo b queathed It 
to Origen, and Origen to the Christfan Church {fn gen- 
eral. But where did Philo get it from? From no 
Christian source; {t was borrowed by him directly and 
immediately from the pagans. He to»k it straightway 
{rom the later Stoics, who, having applied the principles 
of allegory to explain the poems of Homer, gav. him a 
series of rules which he took straight: ff and applied, 
not to the explanation of Homer, but to the Bible 
Those prizciples were borrowed by Origen from him, 
and by bim handed on tothe Christian Church. And yet 
atthis present moment I suppose there is scarcely one 
Christian writer from the days of Origen to the middle 
of the fourteenth century, the time of Nicholas‘of Myra, 
who did not adopt those extravagant principles of ex- 
plaining away the entire narrative of the Bible, and 
giving it a purely allegorical Interpretation. My single 
second illustration is this. For at least a thousand years 
the principle which prevatied in exegesis was, thatevery 
single passage of the Bible was to receive a threefold or, 
in some cases, a fourfold sense. Now, from whence 
did that extravagant method of interpretation come ? 
It came sgain from Origen. Origen was deeply con- 
vinced by the study of Plato that the human nature ofa 
man consists of three elements, body, soul, and spirit. 
and he attached to that Platonic doctrine the theory that 
every single passage of the Bible must be addressed to 
one of the elements of our human nature, and that. 
therefore, every single passage must be capable, not 
only of a literal, but also of a spiritual or a moral, sense 

When he wanted a support for the doctrine, he found it 
in the Book of Proverbs, xx{f. 28. where you read in 
our Eoglish version: ‘‘ Behold, I have written unto 
you excellent things.” Origen took that text, with its 
different expression as found in the Septuagint and 
other versions, and applied it to every one of the books 
of the Bible, and sald that every single verse and pas 

sage of the Bible ought to admit of three senses—the 


‘literal, the moral, and the spiritual ; and so he handed 


down a pure mistake to the blind acceptance of the exe 
getists of a thousand years. I think these two {liustra- 
tions sre suffi lent to show that if you are ever to undrr- 
stand the primary meaning of the Scriptures te which 
you are to devote your lI{ves, you must lo»k at your 
every proof, and must be sure of the facts; because if 
you build a superstructure upon anything purely tra 
ditional you will be building one which rests upon sand. 

Now, I will say only one word about the last of your 
great studies—the Bible. There I should like to say that it 
seems to me the most luminous principle y>u can pos 
sibly have in studying the Bible is to bear steadily in 
mind the fact that it is a progressive revelation—that it 


| is not one book, but sixty-six books; that it is not a 


single book, but it is a lterature; and, as Edmund 


Burke says, ‘‘not only a literature, but an infinite 
variety of the most venerable and the most multifarious 
literature.” There used to be an old rule current In 
theslogy—‘' Ponus texrtuarius, bonus thes] gieus” If you 
could quote your texts well you were a good theologian. 
Everything depends upon the meaning you there attach 
to the word If you have not  xamiaed the sub- 
ject for yourselves, I belleve you will be astont-hed to 
find that vast numbers of texts which have passed as 
procf-texts of controversy among Caristians have been 
no texts at all, but either texts tore away from thelr con. 
text or used with no reference to thefr original signifi 
cation. Coleridge said that the whole of his age was 
filled with the smoke of theology which sprang from the 
ever widening sptra’ from the narrow aperture of 
single trxts. And Iam quite sure that a great many 
denominational views of rellfgion—by denominational I 
do not mean belonging to one particular church or - 
snother, but views belonging to c fferent sets of Cahris- 
tlans—have been simply like inverted pyramids standing 
upon their apcx upon one single narrow and mistater- 
preted text. And therefore what I would earnestly say 
to you in the study of the Bible is this: Naver quote 
any single text, as a proof-text, till you are sure you are 
quoting it in {ts lfteral, {ts hfstorical, its actual textual 
meaning. If you will study the Bible in that epirit, and 
determine not to make it a chance mosaic of scraps and 
verses, de pend upon it your theolozy is Ilkely to bea 


| great deal better than otherwise it would be. Ire eussays 


that people in his day were accustomed to treat the Bible 
just as if you were to take some great piece of mosaic 
containing the figure of a king and break up Its separate 
pieces to mate into the mosaic of a dog ora fox. Inthe 
same way you may undoubtedly use scraps of Scrip’ 

ure to pr ve anything you like. I entreat you to observu 
that in your study of Scripture you must be sure thai 
you get at the right meaning and interpret that in 
accordance with the whole of revelation. 

Now I have finished what I have to say, and I do 
think that if you wili only continue your studies in the 
light of the truth these may be in these separate re- 
marks, they will not be found without some value, I 
should like to add one brief word about yourselves, I 
earnestly recommend you now, at the beginning of 
your life, to hang round your necks the jeweled 
amulet of self-respect. I was myself a very young man 
when [ first met with a passage [n one who wascertaloly 
the king. as Carlyle called him, of Eaglish literature— 
the glorious Puritan, John Milton. Ia his ‘‘ R2asons 
of Church Government” you will find a memorable 
pases ge—and if I have done you no other service to day, 
I do you a great service in recommending that passage 
to your notice—a passage which I have always re-- 
garded as one of the very finest In the whole range of 
English literature. It is the passage on the-Inner rever- 
ence of 8 man for his own person. It fs too long to 
quote to you, but one of the sentences is this: he says, 
‘He that holds himself in reverence and due esteem, 
both for the dignity of God’s image which he feels to be 
upon him, and the sign of his redemption which he 
knows to be visibly marked upon his forehead, esteems 
himself both a fit person to do the noblest and goodllest 
deeds, and far better worth than to deject and defile, by 
such a debasement and pollution as sin is, himself so 
higbly ransomed and ennobled to a ncw friendship and 
fillal relation with God ; and he would dread more than 
the offense and reproach of others the reflaction of his 
own severe and modest eye upon himself were it to see 
him doing or imagining what is base, were it even in 
the deepest secrecy.” Dop2nd upon ft that self-respect 
is the great secret also of respect and reverence for 
Others. ‘ Every true and freeborn spirit feels,” as 
Milton again says, ‘‘that he fs a born leader, and doss 
not need efther the gilt spur or the laylag of the 
sword up2n his shoulder to send him forth as a koight 
to re:cue all that is innocent and oppressed.” If you 
reverence yourselves you will revereace others also, 
because they are partakers of the same nature with your- 
selves. And sol would sum up all that I would say to 
you personally, by way of advica, in words which since 
I read them have ever seemed to me to contain the 
truest advice, of a modern poet, who says : 

‘Take thou no thought for anght save trath and right, 

Content, if such thy fate, to die obscure; 

Wealth palls, and honors; fame may not en ture, 
And nobler souls soon weary of delight. 

Keep innocence : ba all a true man ought, 

Let neither Pleasure tempt nor Pain appall : 

Who hath this, he bath all things, having naught ; 
Who hath it not hatn nothiog, having all.’’ 


Read, legibly emb!szoned in the heraldry of the soul, 
the proofs of its glorious genealogy, and the right to 
rise far above the interests of earth ; claim fearlessly your 
great privilege as the clilldren of a king, claim it as 
your talisman against all weakness and degradation, till 
your lives catch something of that glory which {s visible 
in the example of Him who redeemed them, as the face 
of Moses shone with a divine and dazzling luster as he 
returned down the flaming mountain from high com- 
munings with hi: Father aud his @oad. —[F. W. Farrar 
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AN INTERESTING MISSIONARY WORK. 


R. W. H. MURRAY was originally a working- 

man in Scotland. Disabled by an accident in a 
saw-mil), he obtained employment as a letter-carrier in 
a country district. Here he began his studies. The 
rural postmen have long beats. Mr. Murray divided 
his into three parts. During one he studied Latin, 
in the second Greek, and the third he reserved for 
theological reading. Leaving the work of postman, 
he became engaged as colporteur for the National 
Bible Society. Some of the directors of this Society 
noticed his studfousness, and observed that he had a 
remarkable facility for languages. Arrangements were 
made by which he should attend classes in the college 
at Glasgow, though his studies were not allowed to 
interfere with his regular work. By rising daily at 
three he managed to carry his double work, and at the 
same time find lelsure to study Professor Bell’s system 
of visible speech, and also Brille’s system of reading and 
writing for the blind by means of embossed dots. 

Sixteen years ago Mr. Murray was sent to Peking, 
China, to engage in colporteur work there. He found 
that the system of visible speech which he had studied 
simply as a curiosity was of great assistance to him in 
learning the Janguage. He noted down the value of 
every sound he mastered, and thus ascertained ‘hat 
these are really limited to about 420—a very goodly 
number as compared with our own twenty-four, but a 
mere trifle as compared with the 4 000 distinct and crab- 
bed characters which every Chinaman must acquire 
before he can read such a book as the Bible in ordinary 
print. Even a child must master 1,200 characters before 
he can read the Chinese equivalent of ‘‘ Jack the G!ant 
Killer.” 

This led him to the work in which he {s now engaged. 
A pamphlet whica has just been sent us from Scotland 
describes it as follows : 

“The continual sight of the innumerable Chinese 
beggars whom Mr. Murray met at every turn awa’ened 
an unspeakable longing to devise some means of allevi- 
ating their hard lot; and {t was evident that in a coun- 
try where literature is held in such high honor the 
power of reading wou'd be simply an incalculable boon. 
He therefore set himself to reduce the four hundred 
and twenty sounds toa system of equivalent dots, and 
his patient ingenuity was at length rewarded by finding 
that he was thus able accurately to represent the per- 
plexing sounds of the language, and to replace the 
bewildering multitude of Chinese characters. 

‘ Having thus overcome these apparently insuperable 
difficulties, his next care was to test the system, and 
prove whether even the most sensitive fingers could 
learn to discriminate four hundred separate arrange 
ments of dots. Selecting a poor little orphan blind beg- 
gar, who was lying almost naked in the streets, and 
who, notwithstanding his loneliness and poverty, always 
seemed cheerful and content, Mr. Murray took him in 
hand, washed and clothed him, and undertook to feed 
and lodge him, provided he would apply himself in ear 
nest to mastering this new learning. Naturally, the 
boy was delighted ; and we can imagine his ecstasy and 
the thankful gladness of his teacher when, within six 
weeks, he was able, not only to read fluently, but to 
write with remarkable ! 

‘“'To complete the experiment, two blind beggar men 
were next induced to learn, the boy acting as teacher. 
One was able to read well within two months ; the other 
more slowly, but also with great pleasure. It was at 
this stage that I made their acquafntance, and it struck 
me as intensely pathetic, as we stood at the door of a 
dark room—fcr it was night—to hear what I knew to 
be words of Holy Scripture, read by men who, less 
than four months previously, sat begging in the streets, 
in misery and rags, on the verge of starvation. 

‘‘No-wonder that to their countrymen it should ap- 
pear little short of miraculous that blind beggars should 
be thus cared for by foreigners, and endowed with 
apparently supernatural powers. Consequently, when 
one was sent out to read in the street, in company with 
a native colporteur, crowds gathered round to see, hear, 
and to buy the Book. From the singular reverence of 
the Chinese for all written characters, and for those 
who can read them, a blind reader there occuples a very 
exceptional position. 

‘Thesame system was later applied to musical symbols, 
and several boys who were found to have a remarkable 
talent for music have now been instructed in its sclence, 
and have learned to write music from dictation with 
extraordinary facility. When the sheet is taken out of 
the frame, each reads off his part, and rarely makes 
any mistake. One of these boys now plays the har- 
montium at the Sunday services in Chinese, the others 
forming an efficient choir. 

‘‘Of course, news of the wonderful gift thus conferred 
on a chosen few has brought others who, being able to 
maintain themselves, have come as self supporting 
pupils. Thus une blind man arrived who had traveled 
300 miles to put himself under Mr. Murray's tuition. 
Another came, who was found to be endowed with 


talents which seemed 80 specially to fit him for the min- 
istry that he has been transferred to an institution at 
Tien-Tsin where candidates are prepared for Holy 
Orders. 

‘* Amongst the recent pupils has been a handsome 
young married woman, about eighteen years of age, 
who lost her sight shortly before her marriage. Her 
betrothed, however, proved faithful, and brought her to 
Mr. Murray's care, and ina few months she had mas- 
tered the mysteries of reading, writing, and music 
Both bride and bridegroom are Christians. Another 
very satisfactory pupil isa young man who lost his sight 
when he was about twenty. He rapidly scquired the 
blind system of reading and writing, and then set to ster- 
eotype an embossed Gospel of St. Matthew in classical 
mandarin Chinese, which is the /ingva franca under- 
stood by all educated men throughout the Empire.” 

It is now desired that Mr. Murray may be relleved 
from his other work, so that he may devote his entire 
time to the new mission which he has established. This 
mission, says the pamphlet before us, ‘‘ will certainly 
appeal, as no other has yet done, to two of the strong- 
est characteristics of China’s milifons; namely, their 
reverence for pure benevolence, and their veneration for 
the power of reading.” 

A correspondent writes us that only a few weeks ago 
Mr. Murray was ordained a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, all three branches of the Scottish Church being 
represented at his ordination. The day after his 
ordination he was married to a young lady who, since 
her engagement, has fitted herself to help him in his 
special work. 


A LETTER ABOUT THE MISSION 
INDIANS. 


70 the F-ditors of The Christian Union 
PPRECIATING your desire for the welfare of 
the Mission Indians of Southern California, I send 
you some {tems which may be of interest. 

A meeting was lately called by Professor Painter, the 
agent of the Indian Rights Association, of all the cap- 
tains, as they are now called, of the various tribes, nine- 
teen in number. The meeting was held at Pala, San 
Diego County, and there were in attendarce about 200 
Indians. The object of the meeting was to present to 
the tribes there represented the terms offered them by 
the bill which was passed at the last session of Congress. 
The prospects are that the majority will gladly accept 
the provisions of the bill. If the lands are divided up 
in the manner proposed, it will give each Indian 160 
acres, and there will still be a surplus, which will be 
sold for the benefit of the whole. 

Professor Anthony H. Jannes, of Washington, D. C., 
lately appointed Superintendent of the Mission Ind{fan 
Schools of Southern California, has arrived at San 
Dlego, and will scon enter upon his work of visiting 
the reservations, reconstructing the school system, and 
commencing needed improvements. It is to be hoped 
he may inaugurate a general new departure. The in- 
fluence cf the American whites hitherto has been de- 
moralizing to these descendants of the pupils of the old 
Mission Fathers. The work, if it is well done, will be 
an arduous one, for mission work that arouses the least 
sympathy and enthusiasm {is that which should be done 
for the heathen at our door, and this is espectally true 
in California. RIcE. 

WeEsT San Diego County, Cal. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columna. ] 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—St. Stephen’s Home for Orphans and Homeless Chil- 
dren, which was established by the Rev. Dr. McGlynn, is 
to be changed into a parochial schoo). It will be remem- 
bered that Dr. McGiynn’s first offense against his superiors 
was his stout advocacy of the public schoo] system. 
According to a financial statement made by Dr. McGlynn, 
the present debt of 8t. 8tephen’s Church is $127,000. This 
amount is very much less than it was three years ago. The 
Doctor's efforts and self-sacrifice in reducing the debt are 
warmly spoken of by old parishioners The Doctor him- 
self does not claim to be a great financier. He says that 
the Church is losing its hold upon the people because of its 
avarice, because it makes the chief recommendation of a 
pastor to be his ability to squeeze money out of the poor. 
The Doctor says that in the time of the Apostles to bea great 
‘‘financier’’ was not even one of the many qualifications 
of a good bishop recommended by 8t. Paul. 

—During the past week rather a bitter controversy has 
been going on between the Rev. Stephen Tyng, Jr., and his 
successor, the Rev. Dr. Watkins, of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. The merits of the case are by no means apparent 
from the reading of the lettere, and it is to be regretted that 
they have fonnd their way intothe public print. The church 
is about to have a new pastor, the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, 
of London, and the controversy between the partisans of 
the two former pastors will only serve to make the position 
of the new pastor more difficult. 

—The ‘‘ Standard "’ estimates the income of Archbishop 
Corrigan at $40,000 a year. This is gathered from the 


cathedraticum, @ tax of $200 a year on each church in the | 


archdiocese, $5,000 salary from the cathedral, his palace 
and its expenses, and a tax of $1 on each burial in Calvary 
Cemetery. 

—The members of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Brook. 


.lyn, have presented a finely engrossed album to their late 


rector, the Rev. T. 8. Pycott, who has been by sickness 
compelled to resign his charge. 

—The objection t» spending a large sum of money, 
“ which might be given to the poor,’’ for building a cathe. 
dral, is thus answered by the ‘‘Churchman:” ‘1, Com- 
paratively rich men will have given away $6,000,000 that 
they otherwise would not have done, to the great benefit of 
their souls’ health. 2. The working classes of New York 
will have received $6,000,000 in return for honest labor. 
3. The city will be richer by #6 000,000 of labor converted 
into permanent and most useful capital, and the poor of 
New York will have a place where the Gospel will always hs 
freely preached to them.’ The political economy of the 
second and third reasons is bad, since the money conld not 
be spent in any way without employing labor and enriching 
some community. But the first reason has a good deal of 
weight. 

NEW ENGLAND, 

—It is said that the proposition that Mr. D. L. Moody 
should goto India was made more tn jest than earnest 
by the Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, of Philadelphia, at North 
field the other day. But Mr. Moody at once took it into 


| serious consideration ; whereupon Dr. Plerson said he would 


go, too, if Mr. Moody did. 

—A fifth annual couree of historical lectures for young 
people wi!l be given in the Old South Church, Boston, begin- 
ning August 3. Among the lecturers will be the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, the Hon. John D. Long, and Pro- 
fessor James K. Hosmer. | 

—Monday of last week was ‘‘Denominational Day” of 
the Assemblv at Lakeview. A large number of Methodist, 
Baptist, and Congregational clergymen were present, and 
special services were held by each denomination. Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond addressed the Assembly Tuesday 
afternoon, his subject being the ‘‘ Heart of Africa.”’ 

—A couple of weeks ago the Rev. J. P. Coyle, of the Con. 
gregational church in North Adams, Mass., preached a 
sermon to the liqnor dealers of the town. He began it by 
saying: ‘‘My brethren, the Pharisees of this town have had 
mapy sermons prepared especially for them; I venture to 
guess that few sermons have ever been addressed directly 
to yon, the publicans.’”? He then proceeded to make up 
for past omissions. He said that the people of Massachu.- 
setts, himself among them, were getting ready to adopt 
prohibition as a war measure. 

—The third annual grove meeting of the Vermont Univer- 
salists wil! be held at ()ueen City Park, Burlington, August 
9 to 14. 

—A new church, says the Springfield ‘‘ Union,’”? has been 
organized at Fitchburg, Mass., called the Berean Church. 
By their covenant they agree to take the Bible as their only 
rule of faith and practice, church order and discipline, mak. 
ing Christian character the only test of fellowsh!p and com- 
munion. They do not believe that any will suffer eternal 
pain or sorrow in another life, but that ‘‘the wages of sin 
is death.’’ They believe in the doctrines of the second 
advent. Some of the members of the new church were for- 
merly prominent in the Baptist church. 

—A complimentary meeting was tendered to the Rev. 
Edwin Thompson, the veteran temperance advocate and 
reformer, on the occaston of his seventy-elghth birthday, 
at the Washington Home, Boston, Saturday afternoon. 
Among the letters of congratulation received by Mr. Thomp- 
son were those from the Rev. Samuel May, sional Johnson, 
and John G. Whittier. 


WEST AND SOUTH, 


—The Rev. Byron Sunderland, of Washington, D. C., has 
resigned his place on the committee appointed by the Pres- 
byterlan General Assembly to bring abont, if possible, a 
change in the Sabbath regulations inthe army. Mr. Snun- 
derland recommended, as his successor on the committes, 
the Rev. Mr. Morrison, one of the Baltimore clergymen 
who have recently urged upon the national authorities the 
disuse of the Sunday inspection as an obligatory duty upon 
post commanders. 

—Owing to the efforts of these Baltimore clergymen, this 
question of Sunday inspections and dress parades has been 
receiving a great deal of attention from the authorities at 
Washington. An Associated Press dispatch published last 
week saysthat the friends and the opponents of the present 
system have each respectively scored a partial trinmph. 
On the one side, General Sheridan has made a recent dects. 
jon that the discretion allowed by the army regulations to 
dispense with dress parades is only intended to apply .o 
cases in which that omission is made expedient by bad | 
weather or by special exigencies of the service. He holds 
that this discretion cannot be extended to a systematic 
omission of the parade on a particular day of the week, 
This decision is, of course, a setback to those officers who 
at some of the posts have been interpreting the paragraph 
in the regulations as allowing them to omit dress parade on 
Sunday, even if the weather 1s favorable, and there is no 
reason for abandoning the practice except the desire to 
observe Sunday as a day of more complete rest from ordi. 
nary labor. On the other hand, the Board which has been 
engaged in revising the army regulations is understood to 
have recommended the discontinuance of Sunday dress 
parades, but the retention of the Sunday inspection. The 
exact conclusion which they have arrived at on this sub- 
ject will be better known when the precise language of their 
report, now in the hands of the Secretary of War, is made 
publie. It is evident, however, that if they have advised 
the abandonment of Sunday dress parades, this will be 
a gain for the advocates of the stricter observance of the 
day as one of rest, since it was the evening parade rather 
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than the morning inspection that was most objected to. 
The Washington dispatch says that the same matter 
was once brought before Genocral Sherman by the Rev. 


‘. C. Cameron, of New Jersey. In General Sherman’s | 


reply he said: ‘‘ Suppose sailors on the ocean were to 
refuse to trim their sails on a Sunday, how many ships 
would reach their ports? I assure you, knowing the fact, 
that your good wife has as much of the Sunday morning 
inspection of her children as General Schofield has at West 
Point.’’? In this letter, however, General Sherman defends 
the morning inspection rather than the evening parade. 

—The Calvary Baptist Church of Kansas City has decided 
to erect a new granite edifice ; cost, $100,000. 

—At the regular quarterly meeting of the Chicago Pres- 
bytery a communication was received from the National 
Permanent Committee of Arrangements for the hundreth 
General Assem»ly of the denomination, which recommended 
that in honor of this centennial an endowment of one mill- 
ion dollars should be collected as a ‘‘ Ministry Relief 
Fund.”’ 

—At the regular meeting of the Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, held on Sunday of last week, it was 
determined to proceed at once to the building of at least 
one new dormitory. An active canvass for subscriptions is 
to be inaugurated. 

—The Charleston (South Carolina) ‘‘ News,’’ noticing the 
warning given to Mormon missionaries in some districts in 
the South, says : ‘' It is better far to trust the law and to act 
under the law than to resort to extraordinary measures 
which are sure in one way or another to plague those who 


practice them. Interference with the freedom of speech by 


volunteer regulators 1s demoralizing to the regulators 
themselves and dangerous to the community which fosters 
them.’’ 

—The Rev. J. W. Jeffrey has been called to the pastorate 
of a new Methodist church in Toronto, Ontario. The congre- 
gation is composed of several churches living in the north- 
ern suburbs of the city, who have decided to unite them- 
selves into a Methodist congregation and erect a $20,000 
church. Another Methodist church on Sherburne Street, 
Toronto, was recently dedicated by Bishop Hurst. The 
building cost $50,000. 


‘MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


RAPTIST. 


—E. W. Potter was installed pastor of the First Street Church, 
Rockville, Conn., on Wednesday of this week. 

—A. K. Potter, D D., pastor of the Dudley Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., read his resignation on Sunday of last week. The 
cause was {ll health. 

—J. A. Bracket, Jersey City, has received a call from the 
Second Church, New Bedford. - 

—John Gordon, D.D., of Lowell, Mass., has been called to the 
pastorate of the First Church, Minneapolis, Minn. T.G. Field, 
the retiring pastor of this church, has been appointed, by the 


American Missionary Baptist Union, Secretary of the North- 


western district. 

—Herbert L. Caulkins was ordained pastor of the First Church, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., on Wednesday of this week. 

—J. Spencer Kennard, D.D_, of Chicego, has been called to the 
pastorate of a church at Sing Sing, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J.H. Nason has been installed pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Anoka, Minn. 

—William Sewall has been ——— pastor of the church at 
Charlton, Mass. 

—The Congregational church at Indian Orchard, Mass., has 
voted to extend a call ro H. W. Morrow, of Wiscasset, Me. 

—C, C. Salter has taken charge of the Bethel work, Duluth, 
Minn. 

—George H. Cate, pastor of Mayflower Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., has resigned. 

—Thomas K. Bacon, lately editor of ** The Morning News,” of 
New Haven, has been called to the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church at Berkeley, California. 

—W.A. Houghton has been elected pastor emeritus of the 
church at Berlin, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Thomas Davis Wallace, D.D., jate of Hannibal, Mo., recently 
elected pastor of the Eighth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, IL, 
commenced his work with the congregation on Sunday of last 
week. 

—Professor Edward Olson, Ph.D., formerly of the University 
of Chicago, and a graduate of the Morgan Park Theological 
Seminary, has accepted the Presidency of the University of 
Dakota. 

—Livingston L. Taylor, pastor of the Collegiate Reformed 
Chureh of this city, will be installed as pastor:<f the church at 
Orange, N. J., ori the 16th of October, on which date this church 
will celebrate the 150th anniversary of its foundation. 

—J.N.Balton, of Virginia, has accepted a call at Brighton, 
Mich. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—J.C. Edgehill, D.D., has recently been elected Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, but has declined the offer. 

—William A. M. Maybin died on Tuesday of last week, at 
Wilmington, Del. 

—Thomas Bell, rector of Trinity Church, South Norwalk, 
Conn., has received a call to the church at Taftsville (Norwich). 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Mr. Van Wormer has resigned the pastorate of the Free 
Baptist Church of Osseo, Mich 

—W. Langdon Sanders, of the Park Place Church of Peoria, 
Ill , has accepted a unanimous ca!! from the Baptist church 
of Kankakee. 

—Mr. Barnes, of Boston, has been appointed pastor of the 
church in Sherbrooke in the Province of Quebec. 

—William G. Mennig, a Lutheran minister, died at Allentown. 
Pa., on Thursday. aged seventy-seven years. 

—William Morrall, of Elk Rapids, Mich., has accepted a call 
to the rectorsh!p of the church at Marshell. 

—Alexander Mackay-Smith has been elected to the rectorship 
of St. Luke’s Parish, Philadelphia. 

—Francis Daniell Tull, a local preacher of the Methodist 
Chruch, Germantown, Pa., died on Thursday of last week. 
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Qooxs AND 6 UTHORS. 


MODERN HINDUISM.’ 


If we wish to trace to thefr origin soclal forms and 
customs, sanctions and principles of law, mystic rites 
and symbols of religion, the metaphysics of Germany 
of to-day, and of Greece of twenty centuries passed ; If, 
in a word, we seek for the beginnings of things, we 
must travel toward the East !n search of light, to hear 
again the sound of the word that was lost. 

India of the present, notwithstanding the vast revolu- 
tion that has taken place since the English conquest, 
and particularly since the expiration of the East Incfan 
Company’s patent, still presents the earliest vestiges of 
the life and faith of our common Aryan ancestors. 
But those vestiges, it must be always borne in mind, 
have to be painfully separated out of present-day life of 
India, which is the result of centuries of internal devel- 
opment and of external modifying influences. 

Mr. Wilkins has given us a somewhat large and vivid 
picture of Hindu life in all its phases, from the womb 
to the tomb. For, as Mr. Wilkins relates, the initial 
ceremonies relative to a Hindu child take place four 
months before birth, when the rite of Uncooked Food 
is observed. Two months later the feast of the Cooked 
Food occurs,-and a month later still the ‘‘ Pancham- 
rita,’ or ‘‘ Five Viands of the Immortal Gods,” the high 
function of prenatal festivity, takes place. Last of all, 
the ‘‘Satasanka’’ (Hundredfold-dreaded) feast is ob- 
served, when the expectant mother, in her richest toilet, 
seated upon her white throne, with all her lady friends 
in rows on either: side, takes a provisional farewell of 
life. For so great is the mortality of Hindu women in 
childbirth that the expectant mother always prepares 
for death. Her friends make her presents, and, for 
fear of ill omen, hasten away in palanquins before dark- 
ness overtakes them. She salts in the banquet room, 
before her a light burning, and a rupee which has 
touched her forehead and been offered to the gods, 
while from time to time sounds the sacred conch-shell. 

When one remembers that ordinarily the Hindu 
woman becomes a mother at the age of twelve or thir. 
teen years, and that no skilled doctor is allowed to treat 
her, but only servants and ignorant women, it cannot 
be wondered at that she should dread the event, and 
multiply diversions, 

‘‘ Amongst the many regulations imposed upon the 
wife for months before her child is born, the foliowing 
may be mentioned: She must not wear any clothes 
over which birds have flown. She must always wear a 
knot in her dress where it is fastened around her waist. 
In order to avoid the contact of evil spirits, she must not 
walk or sit {n the open courtyard of her house, and 
must wear a thin reed five inches long tied in the knot 
of her hair. As a means of easily getting through her 
trouble, she has to wear an amulet round her neck, 
containing flowers consecrated to Baba Thakur, a deity 
worshiped chiefly by the lower orders of the people ; 
and daily she must drink a few drops of water that 
have been touched by this amulet.” 

When the time of birth draws near, the mother, who 
by childbirth will become ceremonially unclean, is re- 
moved to some shed or lumber-room, and delivered over 
to the care of the barber’s wife. As soon as the child 
is born it is smeared with hot mustard oil, and exposed 
to the glaring sunshine; the mother is placed neara 
roaring fire and dosed with hot drinks made of pepper, 
chillies, and like spices. Yet all this some survive. 
The fifth day is most important ; then is determined 
the child’s destiny. ‘‘ At this time Vidhata, a form of 
Brahma, is supposed to visit the room and write upon 
its forehead the main events of its life. There must be 
a palm-leaf, pen and ink, a snake’s skin, a brick from 
a temple of Siva, frult, wool, and money ; these all are 
placed in readiness, and as some one must remain awake 
during the night, lest the deity should feel slighted and 
in anger write a long list of calamities upon the fore- 
head of the unconscious babe, it generally devolves 
upon the midwife to. keep this solemn vigil ‘‘‘ It {s 
written upon my forehead’ {fs a suffictent reason for the 
greatest calamities in after life.” 

** As arule, the names chosen are those of some of the 
deities or deified heroes whose deeds of prowess are 
written in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. Some- 
times the humility of the parents is seen, as when they 
call their children the servants of some of the gods or 
goddesses, as, ¢.7 , Durga Dass, Kali Dass, etc. A child 
never bears the name of his father. Girls are named 
after a goddess or after a flower. A strange practice 
prevails where a number of children have been taken 
away by death. Instead of calling them by the names 
of the deities, they are called Dukhi (pain), Tiu Kauri 
(three cowry shells), Haran (the Jost one), etc., the 
idea being that when Yama, the god of death, stalks 
along with his noose in his hand and asks, ‘ Who 
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. don Missionary Society. (New York: Scribner Welford & Co.) 


goes there ?’ hearlng such names as these he wil! pass 


them by as unworthy of notice, and so their lives are 


prolonged,” 

The Hindu home is a striking survival of the early 
patriarchal stage of social vrogress. ‘‘ Amongst the 
middle and upper classes no Hindu about to marry 
would think, as we do here, of having a home of his 
own. It would be quite contrary to his ideas of pro- 
priety to leave his wife alone in a house whilst be went 
about his ordinary work ; neither, if bis duties called 
him to a distance, would he think of taking his wiie to 
live with him there.” Consequently one roof covers 


three or four generations of one family. So long aa the 


father lives his sons can possess nothing. The patria 
potestas {s complete and absolute. ‘‘ There is one thing,”’ 
remarks our author, ‘‘ to be said in favor of this family 
system : there {s no poor law and there are no poor- 
houses in India. The idle and the weaker members of 
the family find shelter and maintenance at the expense 
of their more industrious and wealthy relatives.” A 
curious institution of Hinduism is the gurz or master. 
When a Hindu boy reaches the age of eight years he {s 
initiated into the doctrines of his religion. If he belong 
to one of the three higher castes he Is. invested with the 
poitra or sacred thread and badge of his sect or caste. 
He is then given his text, or mautra, which {ts by him 
forever afterward kept a profound secret, and his tute- 
lary deity is also appointed him. All this is done by the 
guru, who need not be a Brahman, but any one who 
cares to undertake the task. The guru {s always held 
in the highest awe by his disciples, and he extorts from 
them not only servile veneration, but also food and 
money in abundance. He is at once insatiable and 
insolent, a tyrant against whom nw one ever dreams of 
rebelling. The reason for this is found in the following 
sacred texts: ‘‘The mautra is manifest in the guru, 
and the guru is Hari himself.” Krishna says, ‘‘ The 
guru is first to be worshiped, then I am to be wor- 
shiped.” ‘‘When Hari is angry the guru is our pro. 
tector ; when the guru {s angry we have no protector.” 

Simply to name ali the sects of Hinduism would 
enta!l intolerable prolixity, for Hinduism is nothing 
but a conglomeration of sects Of this the Hindus 
themselves seem scarcely aware, so great {3 their toiera- 
tion. It is their general opinion, as of people in some 
Other parts of the world, that it makes no difference 
what a man belfeves so long as he lives up to the rules 
of his religious sect. 

There are three great sects, comprising an infinite 
variety of sub-sects. 

First in importance is Vedantism. This {s the relig- 
fon, or rather the philosophy, of the more intelligent. 
Asa philosophy, it may be best described as a sort of 
materfalistic panthelsm. At any rate, the Vedas refuse 
to recognize the Supreme Being existent apart from 
matter. Next come the Vaishuava sects, who recog- 
nize Vishnu as the Supreme Delty. They offer no 
bloody sacrifices. Then there are the Salvite sects, who 
worship Siva as Supreme God. Siva is a repulsive, 
dreadful god, whose worship is confined chiefly to 
Brahmans. The votaries are very ascetic. Last of the 
great sects are the Saktas, who adore the power or 
energy of the god under female forms. It is eattmated 
that three-fourths of the Hindus in Bengal are given to 
the worship of Sakti, the female principle. The rites 
of this worship are orglastic and sensual in the extreme. 

To moat of us, perhapsthe most interesting of sects is 
the most recent, the Brahmo Somaj (Divine Soctety), 
founded by the Raja Rama Mohun Ral in 1814. 
Although at the first tots sect did not break away from 
caste ceremonies, and did continue to reverence the 
Vedas, still they had also great reverence and faith in 
Jesus Christ, and it is thought that Rama Mohur Ral 
died a believer in Christianity. He was succeeded in 
the leadership by Devendra Nath, who had at the first 
founded another society which then united with the 
Brahmo Somaj. Thecharacteristic of this stage of prog 
ress was the rejection of the Vedas as of divine autbor- 
ity. The next step was under that remarkable radical, 
Babu Keshub Chundra Sen. He did away with al! 
marks of caste distinction. In {ts later development, 
under his influence, the Brahmo Somaj became a deflatic 
sect of eclectic character. It was the aspiration of 
Keshub Chundra Sen to unite all religions in the Brahmo 
Somsj. But already the Brahmo Somaj has experi- 
enced schism into three sects of divergent doctrines, 
and is declining in power and purity of doctrine The 
worship of the Hindus is the most elaborate, and proba- 
bly at the same time the most empty, in the world. 
The ordinary private devotions, or more properly 
devotional acts, of a Brahman take at the least two hours 
in the morning and two hours in the evening. There 
are twenty distinct acts in the Sakti worship. 

Temple worship is not the grand and stately pageant 
of some other religions. Most temples are very smal), 
the gift of private individuals, not the result of com. 
bined gifts. As they fall into decay they are not re- 
paired, because the merit would all go to the origina! 
donor. The doctrine of merit fills a large space in 


| Hindu theology. Inside the temple all the worship is 
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performed by the priests, who must of necessity be 
Brahmans. Asa rule, there is nothing which answers 
to a congregation. The worship consists in a rapid 
muttering of sacred texts and the care of the images, 
which are treated as though they were living men. 
They are bathed, clad, fed, anointed, put to bed, etc. 
In addition to ordinary forms of public and private 
worship, there are two or three great festivals in each 
month. The most terrible of these is the Shayama 
Pujs. We give Mr. Wilkins’s words: 

‘In the images representing her (Durga) at this 
festival, she is black, as her name, Kali, implies, and 
her husband is lying under her feet. Her tongue pro- 
trudes from her mouth, her four arms are extended— 
one hand grasping a sword, another the head of a giant, 
and the two other signaling to her hosts. As earriogs 
she has two dead bodies of her foes ; her neck is adoraed 
with a necklace of ekulls; and her only garment, a zone, 
is made with the bancs of her vanquished foes, whilst 
her hair falls in long tresses down to her waist. Intoxl- 
cated with the blood of her foes, her eyes flash with 
rage, her eyebrows are dyed crimson, and blood flows 
down her breast. Her worship is in keeping with her 
character. It takes place on the night of the new moon, 
at midnight, when numbers of animals are eacrificed to 
her. The darkness of the night, the b'eating of the 
victims, the fiishing of the sacrificial] knife, the shrieks 
of the ministering priests as they cry, ‘ Jaf, Jal, Tara,’ 
the filcker of the torches, the gestures of the intoxicated 
worshipers, make this one of the most terrible festivals 
in India.” 

Another important part of Hindu wight is pilgrim- 
age. Benares, the Holy City, the shrine of Siva, is 
the chief object of pilgrimages. It is the wish of every 
Salvite to die within its precincts. There is no dcu5t it 
is one of the most ancient cities of India, and {t is equally 
certain that it is the most corrupt. Exclusive of small 
shrines, it contaias athousand temples. The pilgrimage 
consists in making a circuit of each of the thousand 

emples, and then of bathing in the sacred river Ganges, 
in order to wash away all sins. Thetemple of Kali ghat 
(whence Calcutia), and that of Jagannatha at Pouri, 
are also holy spots. 

Underlying the exotic growth of Hindu religion there 
are certain main princip'es of doctrine. Their creed 
may be summarized asa belief in the unity of the God- 
head ; in the holiness of God, and at the same time in 
the immoral character of his incarnations; in innu- 
merable incarnations; in Maya, or filiuslon—"“ life is a 
dream ;” Panthelsm—God is everything, everything is 
God ; Fate. 

We have already touched upon caste. The Hindu be- 
lieves that each caste was separately created. The 
Shasters say that when the Supreme Belng created man 
the Brahmans eprang from his mouth, the Kishatriyas 
from his arm, the Vaishyas from his thigh. and the Su- 
dras from his foot. From the beginning the duties, 
ceremonies, and order of each caste were prescribed. 
Mr. Wilkins reasonably argues that caste arose from 
successive conquests, the cor quered tribe always being 
the lowest caste. Kaally, there arenow very many more 
than the four original castes of the Vedas. Practically, 
there sre thirty which are named. 

A Hindu girl is never taught any expiatory rites, 
therefore a Hindu woman fs regarded as full of sin. 
This, combined with the fact that she is generally sub- 
ject to her mother-in-law, and that she may not epeak to 
her husband except at night, renders her life truly a 
purgatory. Notwithstanding all this, in India, as in 
other lands, a wife has great influence over her husband, 
and there, as elsewhere, the woman rules in most things. 
Though the English have abolished the suttee, or the 
burning of the widow with her husband’s corpse, in most 
nstances ijt would seem slmost a mercy to allow the 
woman to immolate herself and escape lifelong abuse, 
degradation, and inhuman treatment. 

Of the morals of the Hindu little more need be added. 
He has sma)! regard for truth, honesty, or purity in men. 
On the other hand, he is patient, industrious, and chari- 
table. His virtues and vices are those of his religion. 

When the Hindu finds death near, his great desire is 
to die in some holy stream—the river Ganges if possible. 
Frequently the patient is killed by being hurried to a 
distance and plunged into a cold stream. Unless he 
dies in or near the river, or at least a part of his body is 
afterward committed to the river, salvation for him is 
impossible. The bodies are always burnt up, and ft isa 
band of outcast Brahmans who recite the mantras of the 
dead. 

After death the Hindu believes that his soul will meet 
with due reward or penalty, and after a period will be 
again born into the world, in a higher or lower condi- 
tlon according as good or evil predominates. The 
supreme desire of the Hindu is not Swarga or paradise 
but Mukti, absorption into the Deity. In the latter case 
only is he safe from being born again into a body, the 
source of all misery and sin. 


—A portrait of the late Dr, Mark Hopkins will appear in 
the Angust Book Buyer.’’ 


Speeches of Henry Ward Beecher on the American Rebellion, 
Delivered in Great Britain in 1863. (New York: Frank F. 
Lowell & Co. Price, 50 cents.) When Mr. Beecher went 
to England in 1863 the sympathy of the intinential classes 
was, as is well known, all on theside of the South. Theyshad 
long spoken of our Federal Constitution as a rope of sand. 
They rejoiced to seeit dissolve. Notwithstanding the fact 
that they had always jeered at America because of slavery, 
saying that in our national emblem of the stars and stripes 
‘the stars stood for the States and the striges for the 
slaves,’’ they were glad at the apparent success of the cause 
of slavery when that meant the downfall of republicanism. 
Yet, though this was the sentiment among the rich and in- 
finential, the intelligent lower-middle classes aud the work- 
ingmen of the North of Eagland retained their sympathy 
with the Union, and held back the radical Tories who 
wished to commit the country to the cause of the South. 
The writer of the preface of the book before us says that the 
addresscs made by Mr. Beecher in ’63 probably ‘ saved 
this country from the forcible interference of England in 
behalf of the South as against the North.’’ We are not 
inclined to indorse this opinion, but nevertheless the moral 
effect of these speeches was of mcment in determining the 
success of our cause. In reading these addresses those 
who have heard Mr. Beecher cannot help hearing him again. 
They were struck off at the greatest moments of his life, 
when he was most himself because he forgot himself in the 
enthusiasm for his cause and the flery eloquence which the 
opposition of his hearers and his desire to win them callei 
forth. Asa study in the history of the war such a book as 
this is more valuable than any matter-of-fact, philosophic 
narrative. We again live in the times depicted, and feel 
and think as men then felt and thought. The accurate 
historian may give a more comprehensive view, but he 
does not give the same insight into the life of the times. 
Such books as this, such books as Horace Greeley’s 
‘* American Confiict,’’ are books which must be rated high 
by real students of history, because we get’ from them first- 
hand the accounts of what happened as seen by the great 
seers. No one can read these addresses without being 
carried along by them, without being again in the tumulta- 
ous crowd that heard them, and feeling the thrill which 
their generous enthusiasm inspired. Addressed to a pop- 
ular audience, an audience determined not to hear the 
speaker, they were of a type tocompel attention and interest 
whether or no. In some cases, as in that of the speech at 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, the interruptions were so 
frequent that the page looks more HMke the chapter of a 
dialogue than a set speech. It was not a set speech. 
Mr. Beecher had to say that which at the moment he saw he 
could say. He was engaged ina battle, and he had to strike 
wherever his antagonist gave him the opportunity. The 
humor of some of his retorts to the audience is exquisite, 
and the reader finds himself laughing with the crowd. He 
asked those who sympathized with him in the audience to 
keep atill, saying, ‘‘ I and my friends, the secessionists, will 
make all the nolse.’’ They made a good deal of it, but he 
always cucceeded in the end in compelling them to hear 
him. They could not help admiring the manly courage 
which enabled him to say in England the same things which 
he had said about her while in America. Next to the 
courage of the man the audience must have been moat im- 
pressed with the calm confidence which he exhibited in 
the outcome of the struggle: ‘‘ You are impatient, and yet 
God dwelleth in eternity and has an infinite leisure to roll 
forward the affairs of men, notto suit the hot impatience of 
those who are but children of the day and cannot wait or 
linger long, but according to the infinite circle on which he 
measures times and events.’’ These speeches will be read 
with pleasure by those who are mature, and should be 
studied by those who are young. If in our teaching of 
civli government we are to have lessons in patriotism, no 
more inspiring text-book could be given than Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Speeches in England.”’ 


No English prose writer of the day has a more sensitive 
imagination or a more finished and musical style than Mr. 
Walter Pater, whose philosophical romance, ‘‘ Marius the 


Epicurean,’’ was a finished and exquisite reproduction of | 


some of the finer aspects of the later Roman life. Mr. Pater 
is not an original or vigorous thinker ; his strength lies in his 
ability, through freshness and delicacy of sympathy, to enter 
into certain aspects of character and of past life with which 
his own nature is allied. In his latest book, Imaginary For- 
traits (New York : Macmillan & Co.), Mr. Pater reproduces 
the age of Wattean and the man himeelf in a series of im- 
pressions which are supposed to come from the pen of a young 
girl, and which are characterized by a wonderful sympathy 
with and insight into the peculiar age and the peculiar 
character of the great painter. To this charming chapter 
are added equally delicate and discriminating accounts of 
Denys ]’Auxerrois, a type of the man of later medizvalism, 
who reproduces in his temperament and his life the charm 
and the vice of the paganism which came back with the 
Renaissance ; of Sebastian Van Storck, the follower of the 
highest ideal learning ; and of Dake Carl of Rosenmold, an 
epicurean of the most exacting tastes. In all these 
imagivary pictures Mr. Pater discloses the extraordinary 
delicacy and sensitiveness of his mind on the artistic side. 
The final impression of his work conveys something of 
overripeness, a sense of beauty exalted somewhat above its 
right place, an enjoyment of beauty carried a little too far 
for the healthful balance of life, but the charm of the book is 
extraordinary 
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Macmillan & Co. (New York) send us Volume XL. of their 
very important and valuable publication, The Dictionary of 
National Biography. This volume includes the words be- 


tween Clater-Condell. Zhe Pleasures of Life, by Six Joba | 


& 


Lubbock, is a dainty little volume, containing among other 
things his well-known lecture on the ‘‘Choloe of Books,’’ with 
the list which has become almost famous.——Alice Welling- 
ton Rollins’s bright and breezy story of the Yellowstone, 
The Three Tetons, has been brought out in paper-covers by 
Cassell & Co. (New York).——Home Sanitation, a Manua/ 
for Housekeepers, by the Science Club of the Association of 
the Collegiate Aluamnx (Boston: Ticknor « Co.), is a little 
volume full of practical suggestions to housekeepers with 
regard to drainage, plumbing, lighting, heating, veatila- 

tion, furnishing, etc ——-The latest addition to the Garnet 
Series in the Chautauqua Library are the selections from 
Oliver Goldsmith, with an introduction by E E. Hale(Bostor 

Chautauqua Press). 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘* Beecher as a Humorist,’’ a volume of selections made 
from the works of the famous preacher by Eleanor Kirk, is 
announced for early publication by Fords, Howard & 
Halbert. 

—Brander Matthews’s mysterious and striking story, 
‘‘The Last Meeting,”’ has just been added to the “ Yellow 


Covers’ series of popular paper books published by the 


Scribners. 

—Ex-Minister Cox’s forthcoming work, ‘' The Diversions 
of a Diplomat,’’ will be dedicated to the Sultan of Turkey, 
by his permission, granted in a letter expressing his pleasure 
and appreci ation of the honor done him. 

—Kate Sanborn is at work on a little’ book which she 
intends calling ‘‘ How to be Entertaining Though Stupid.” 
As the critics would say, ‘‘ This fills a long-felt want.’’ 
However, no-one will dare present it to a friend. 

—Professor John F. Weir, the well-known artist and critic 
and head of the Yale Art School, will contribute tothe 
Augast number of ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine’’ a paper on the 
** Revival of Handicraft,’’ which is a plea for the spread of 
skilled labor. 

—Mr. H. T. Finck will present in a forthcoming volume 
various facts which seem to show that romantic love is a 
sentiment only about six hundred years old. Hts work, en- 
titled ‘‘ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty: Their Devel- 
opment, Causal Relations, Historic and National Peculiar- 
ities,’ will soon be brought out by the Macmillans. 

—There is a movement in Philadelphia for the organiza- 
tion of a Walt Whitman Society. The primary object wil! 
be the care of the poet during the rest oi hia life, but in 
addition to this it is proposed to form a literary club, to 
collect all the Whitman literature, hostile and otherwise, 
and to form a library of standard literary work in all Euro- 
pean languages. Oliver Wendell Holmes and John Green- 
leaf Whittier have consented to accept honorary member- 
ship in the society. 

—8ays Victor Hugo in his ‘‘Choses Vues,’ which the 
Harpers have jast reprinted here, ‘‘I have sometimes had 
at one and the same time io my two hands the gloved and 
white hand of the upper class and the heavy black hand of 
the lower class, and have recognized that there is but one 
man. After all these have passed before, I say that Human- 
ity has a synonym—Equality, and that under heaven there 
is but one thing that one should bow to—Genlus, and but 
one thing that one should kneel to—Goodness.”’ 

—Readers of The Christian Union will be glad to know 
that Professor Richard T. Ely has been promoted to the 
position of Associate Professor in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and his term of service extended. Professor Ely 
has aided materially, by his industry, his ability, and his 
courage in discussion, to the reputation of his department 
at the Johns Hopkins, and the trustees of the University 
have shown excellent jadgment in retaining one who com- 
bines with competent scholarship so vital a sympathy with 
political science as it affects the men and women of this 
generation. 

—The * Pall Mall Gazette’’ says a little satiate for 
many months past has been discussing the project of start- 
ing a new sixpenny illustrated magazine in London that 
‘* shall neither be too learned, too labored, nor too frivo- 
lous.’’ It understands that the arrangements are now com- 
pleted to set the matter afloat. Tho title chosen for the 
periodical is ‘‘ Ataljanta.’’ Among the contributors men- 
tioned for the first mumber are Edwin Arnold, Mr. Rider 
Haggard, Lady Lindsay, and Andrew Lang. A preface by 
Mr. Ruskin is promised. Messrs. Hatchards are the pub- 
lishers. 

—The New York ‘‘ Tribune” prints the following hitherto | 
unpublished letter of Thackeray. It is a recommendation 
written for one Joseph, a servant. It is on a par with the 
letters published in the ‘‘ Century,’’ and shows how Thack- 
eray did not keep his best things for state occasions : 

Having, during a period of three days, had many opportu 
nities of studying the character of Josgru, the undersigned has 
great pleasure in recommending him to the traveling nobility 
and gentry of the British Nation. 

Joseph is active in body, gentlemanlike in manner, In the execu. 
tion of commissions he is rapid, dexterous, and faithful; he has 
many agreeable social qualities, and will often amuse the soll 
tary tourist by appropriate anecdotes, which he will! recite over 
a glass of beer or wine at ths coffee-house, or will introduce as 
he conducts his client through the city ; he is, tn a word, every 
thing that a Valet de place should be—consclentious yet not 
squeamish, modest, willing, sober, and discreet. 

Farthermore, it may be stated that he has a wife and six 
children ; and though these latter qualifications are such as he 
possesses in common with many other persons of far less merit, 
yet they are stated here because for the prayers of Meritorious 
Poverty British Bepevolence has always a kindly ear, amd be- 
eause the Stranger, in exercising his generosity toward JeszErs, 
may have the satisfaction of thinking that he benefits at the 
same moment six innocent invisible Josephs, whose daily din- — 


ner depends upon the exertions of their father. (Signed) 
the lath day of MICHAEL ANGELO Trruanss, 
ay ug CHAEL GELQ 
A.D, MD, COC. XLII, 
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THE CHINESE. 

We once asked a famous coleopterist, | 
says the ‘‘ Chinese Times,” whether he did 
not regret having devoted his life to such 
a narrow study. ‘‘ No,” he emphatically 
| replied ;} ‘‘ if I could live my life again, I 
would devote it to one family of beetles.” 
A melancholy example of the domination 
of oneidea. Of all civilized peoples the 
most conspicuously in want of rellef from 
the monotony of their ideas are the 
Chinese. The Hindus have their frequent 
poojahs which make great inroads into 
their working time; the Mohammedans 
have their festivals; the Burmese are 
always gay, and require very litte pretext 
to have a “ pooay,” or entertainment ; the 
Manila Indians and Mestisos lead quite a 
merry life; and the Japanese we know to 
be the best holiday-makers in the world. 
But when we come to the Chinese we see 
a plod, plod, plod from year’s end to year’s 
end; and, with the exception of a day or 
two’s rulnous dissipation on the occasion of 
a marriage or a funeral, and a little dumb 
show ceremony at the family grave, the 
ordinary life of a Chinese appears to 
foreign eyes as dull as that of a galley 
slave. Even the rich are little better off 
than the poor, owing to the absence of 
means of recreation and their inability to 
enjoy those that do or might exist. An 
official dares not attend a theater for fear 
of being denounced, and to go for half 
a day’s picnic would expose him to the 
attacks of the censors. The amusement 
of the Chinese officials must, therefore, be 
kept within the privacy of their own walls, 
and unless they have a strong taste for 
Hterature or curio collecting, they must 
often be tempted to fall back on persona) 
intrigue of various kinds, merely to 
occupy the vacant chambers of the mind. 
1a it this that causes high Chinese officials 
to engage themselves in the pettiest detalles 
- which in other countries would be rele. 
gated to quite subordinate functionaries ? 
The absence of healthy recreation appears 
to act on the mind as a privation of vege 
table diet does on the body: in the one 
case the defect may be remedied by lime 
juice ; what fs the cure for the other ? 

The aversion to physical exercise, partly 
innate and partly imposed by the oppress 
ive canons of social etiquette, is perhaps 
the most morally destructive of all forms 
of the privation of amusement. Mora) 
health has great difficulty In ma{ntaining 
itself without frequent and copious 
draughts from the refreshing springs of 
nature ; and the life that is mewed up 
between brick walls, in an atmosphere 
laden with odious ¢ftluvia, is of necessity 
thrown back on its own inner darkness, 
with what consequences it is easy to 
imagine. All forms of open alr amuse- 
ment are, therefore, to be considered as 
boons to the Chinese, and if on the love of 
gambling, already well developed, could 
be engrafted the love of true sport, {t 
would beasign of that awakening from 
the sleep of ages which a celebrated essay- 
ist has lately enlarged upon. 


SHE DISLIKED HIS INVITATION. 
Bob Burdette insists that he overheard 
a woman lecturing her husband as follows 
on board a train: ‘*‘ Now I'll tell you why 
I wouldn’t go into the restaurant and have 
a cup of coffee with you while we were 
waiting for the train. I didn’t like the 
way you asked me. Keep quiet. I have 
the floor. Not half an hour before you 
said to Mr. Puffer, ‘Come, let’s get a 
cigar,’ and away you went, holding his 
arm, and not giving him a chance to 
decline. When we met John O’Howdy 
on our way to luncheon you said: ‘ Just 
in time, John ; come take lunch with us.’ 
And then tonight, when we found the 
train an hour late, you looked at your 
‘watch, turned to me, and said, in a ques. 
tioning way : ‘ Would you like a cup of 
coffee ?? And I did want it. I was tired 
and a little hungry, but I would have 
fainted before I would have accepted 
uch an invitation. And you went away 
little bit vexed with me, and had your 
offee and bread; and butter by yourself, | 


and didn’t enjoy it very much. In effect 
you sald to me: ‘If you want a cup of 
coffee, if you really want it, I will buy it 
for you.’ You are the best husband in 
the world, but do as nearly all the best 
husbands do. Why do you men seem to 
dole things out to your wives when you 
fairly throw them to the men you know ? 
Why don't you invite me heartily, as you 
invite men? Why didn’t you say, 
‘Come, let’s get a little ccffee and some- 
thing,’ and take me right slong with you ? 
You wouldn’t say to a man, ‘ Would you 
like me to go and buy you acigar ?’ Then 
why do you always issue your little invi-. 
tations to treats in that way to me? In- 
deed, indeed, my dear husband, if men 
would only act toward their wives as 


heartily, cordially, frankly as they do to, 


men whom they meet, they would find 
cheerler companions at home than they 
could at the club.”—[ Exchange. 


GENERAL HOWARD ON INDIAN 
FIGHTING. 


On the part of our Eastern people at 
times much objaction has been raised, in 
letters and in the press, against the use of 
Indian scouts in dealing with Indians on 
the warpath. The fear is that by using 
Indfans in trailing and skirmishing and 
other warlike operations we keep them 
excited, and dimi{nish their interest in 
peaceful pursuit; so that they are more 
likely to shed blood among each other, 
and more inclined to retallate their 
wrongs, or fancied wrongs, upon the set- 
tlers. Still, it 1s next to impossible fora 
commander successfully to follow Indian 
raiders or locate Indian camps without 
Indian scouts.... 

There is a disposition on the part of 
men who have military knowledge, but 
who have had only a limited military ex- 
perlence, severely to criticise all plans of 
operation. No commander can succeed 
in any warfare without formulated 
plans. Yet, to make these good, it fs 
necessary to have accurate knowledge of 
the country he occuptes, and of the enemy. 
[t does not do, however, to hesitate in In- 
dian affairs. Use what information you 
can gather, and, for the rest, conjecture 
what is most probable, plan quickly, and 
act at once.—[July Overland. ° 


BuFFALO BiLt A TEETOTALER —Me. 
G. P. Mills, the greatest record-breaker of 
the day, writing in the July issue of the 
‘‘Young Man,” tells us that soda and 
milk is a good drink for cyclists; but 
when ‘‘scorching” it is too sticky, and 
plain water is preferable. ‘‘ Lemon 
squash,” he adds, ‘“‘made with water 
instead of soda water is also very refresh- 
fag, and an excellent drink for quenching 
thirst.” As regards the question of total 
abstinence, I notice that the manager of 
the Wild West Show, in reply to an 
inquiry from the editor of ths ‘‘ Young 
Man,” states that Buffalo Bill is a total 
abstainer, and adds: ‘Our people are 
abstainers generally, their hazardous work 
requiring complete self-possession at all 
times. All the great marksmen of the 
world are abstainers, the use of stimulants 
being fatal to them professionally.” —|[ Pall 
Mall Budget. 


A RoyaL WEppDING AT PEKIN.—Tele- 
grams from Shanghal state that the forth- 
coming marriage of the young Emperor 
Kwangsu is cfliclally announced. The 
subject was first mentioned informally at 
the beginning of last year, and we are now 
told that the youthful ruler and—what fs 
more important—the ex-Empress Regent 
have at last made a selection of the lady 
whom they deem worthy to be the wife of 
the Sovereign of the Middle Kingdom. 
The ceremony is to be marked by excep. 
tional festivities, the cost of which is com- 
puted at £1,000,000 sterling. The last 
occasion of a Chinese Emperor’s marriage 
was in October, 1872, when Tungche 
married the Lady Ahluta. Numerous 
changes are expected in the personnel of 
the Imperial Administration.—[ Pall Mall 


| Budget. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Chautaugca Periodicals, 


Chautauqua 


‘Assembly Daily Herald. 


An eight-page , appearing daily. 
Publisher ix the 

In nineteen numbers. 

First issue July 30. 

The Organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 


It contains: 
Over seventy lectures from the ablest 
lecturers in thts country. 
Full descriptions of Special Classes and 


Methods. 

Sketches of Chautauqua life and people. 
CHAUTAUQUA AssEMBLY HERALD, - $1 00 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, TO ONE 

Post-OFFICE ADDRESS, EACH, - - 90 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Con- 
tains ten numbers in the volume. 

A Literary Department of great merit, fur. 
per articles from the foremost writers in the 


Subscription Price, - $1.50 
In Clubs of five or wore to one Post-oflice 
address,each, <- + « « 4,96 


Vol. VIII. will begin with the October number. 
CHAUTAUQUA BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THB CHAUTAUQUA Roys is a four page 
at Chautauqua in the inter. 
est of the Yourg People. It is freely illustrated 
with pictures characteristic of Chautauqua life. 
12 pumbers in the volume. 

One copy for the season, 
Five or more to one Post-office address, each, AW 


COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1. 


Tne Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Heraid, - $2 25 
The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Herald and 


Chautauqua Boys and Girls, 270 


Address Dr. T. L. FLoop, Editor and Proprietor, 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


FOR VACATION TIME 


At Mountain, Lake, or Sea-Shore, 


a supply of good music is indispensable. At 
every resort there are people who, by quite 
lengthened association, become a jolly circie of 
acquaintances-—a little community by them- 
selves—‘‘far from the madding crowd.” To 
such, music 1s always acceptable; and finds 
mavy who are willing to assist in a glee or cho- 
rus; and there are often g solo voices The 
piano, too, finds some one — to touch Its re- 
sponsive keys; and there is no difficulty, in most 
cases, in getting up an enjoyable little musicale. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST THE BOOKS TO SULECT: 


EMERSON’'S PART-SONGS AND GLEES. 
THE RUBINSTEIN DUET ALBUM. 


COLLEGE SONGS, Very jolly............... 
AMERICAN SONG AND CHORUS COL- 


LECT! N. Good and cheap. (50 cta.) By 
GOOD OLD SONGS, Fine collection......... 1.00 
SONG CLASSICS. Artistic and fine........ 1.00 


PIANO CLASSICS. Immensely popular.... 1.00 


ee eer wee 


Malled, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO ALL GOOD LIVERS 


Miss Parloa’s Kitchen Companion appeals. 


It is an entirely new work of a thousand by 
the authori on househola matters, in 1 vol. crown 
Svo,, cloth. $2.50. 

This vook merits the highest praise. It has not 
been hastily written to meet a sudden pular 
demand, but is rather the result of conscientious 
labor in leisure hours for several years, and it will 
unquestionably be a weloome visitor in thousands 
of families all over the land in which Miss Parloa’s 
name and fame alike are familiar. 


1T 18 THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL $ 


it is PERFECTLY RELIABLE; IT IS MARVELOUSLY 
COMPREHENSIVE; IT I8 COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED ; It is, 


in short, overflowing with good qualities, and is 
just the book that al housekeepers need to guide 
them in their daily duties, and to enable them to 
make their homes happy. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
THE NEW ORGAN FOLIO. 


BY HUBERT P. MAIN. 
HIS new book has been prepared expressly for 
the Reed Organ. It contains a thorough course 
of valuable instruction, a number of useful inver. 


Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E.Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Sunday-School Banners, An illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list sent on application by 
J. & R, Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, New York, 


TAINTOR’S 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS. 
Price, 25 Cents Each, by mail. 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Containing a Sremtetion of and directions for 
Visiting the bile Buildings, ete., Ssreet Directory, 
Travelers’ Directory, and Map of New York. 


“EASIDE RESORTS. 
Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 
HUDSON RIVER ROUTE. 


New York to West !lotnt, Catskiil Mountains. 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champiain, Adirondacks, Montreal, and ‘,uebec. 


SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED. 
— Saratoga Springs, with maps and wood 
Ss. 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 


New York to Watkins’ Glen. Rochester, Buffalo, 
Chautauqua, and Niagara Falls, via Erle Kallway. 


NEW YORK TO SARATOGA, BUFF ; 
AND NIAGARA FALLS. 
Via Hudson River and New York Central Rail. 


NEWPORT ROUTE. 


New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River. 
Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay. 


NEW YORK TO WHITE MOUATAINS. 
Via N. Y. & New Haven and Connecticut R. R. 
NORTHERW RESORTS. 

White Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green 
Mountains, Lake Chaniplain, Sneidou, Montreal, 
and Thousand Islands. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS. 


New York and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethie 
hem, Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scran- 
ton, Harrisburg, Wiliiamsport, and Eimira. 


NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTI- 
MOKE AND WASHINGTON. 


Containing a complete description of the City of 


SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 
DIRECTIOSsS FOR Using: By W. O. STILLMAN M. D. 
Above (/uides sent postpaid, on receipt of 25c. each. 
For sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. Pub- 
lished by _ 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


You ean, 
versati Dr. Ricu. S. 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, 
books of each language, with privilege 
Bart ) 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 


Saxp vor 


WARNER: 

QBERL 

With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors 
and a splendid building for its exclusive use, the 
Oberlin Conservatory offers unusual advantages for 
the Study of Music. 

Terms begin THIRD WEEK in September, FIRST 
WEEK in FIRST WEEK in April 


If you are intending to study music in any of its 
branches, send for catal e to 
F. B. RICE, Drrector, 


Oberlin, Ohio. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


y ten weeks’ study, master either of thea 
languages sufficiently for everyday and business coe 
OSENTHAL’s celebraio*” 
$5.00 Cas 
o* answers to 2@ 
and correction of exercises. Sampl- copy, 


ELSON’S 


Approved by al! Evangelical Denomsnationa, 


T, MELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., 


= 
In, ONSERVATORY f Music 


erwin Hulbert &Co 

yre G ES 


send 20 fents 


(atatogue 


26 West 23" St New York 


WANTS. 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per line.] 


Wanted—$10,000 at 6 per cent. for five years, 
for water works extensions. Security, first 
mortgage on entire water works plant, now in 
successful operation. Address A. H. Kennedy, 


| Secretary Water Co., Rockport, Ind, 


| 
A 
i 
| 
| 
: | CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. Just what title 
AMERICAN MALE CHOIR. Sac. & Secu. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ludes in different keys, pretty voluntaries, pieces oe 
several pages of songs and hymn tunes. Large . 
Folio Boards, Sent on receipt of price. f 
Specimen pages free. 
4 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


The Democratic Convention which met {n Ohio last 
week departed not only from their old custom of denounc- 
ng sumptuary legislation, but from their more recent 
practice of completely dodging the issue, and declared in 
favor of submitting an amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding for a license system, and denounced the attempt 
to abolish the national tax on l/quors for the purpose of 
keeping up ‘‘the present unjust, unequal, and onerous 
tariff system.” Thisis by no means a radical temperance 
platform, yet it is a sign that times are changing for the 
better. General Powel!, whom the convention nomli- 
nated for Governor, is sald to be a total abstainer. 


Total abstinence is much less common in the cities of 
the East than in any other section of the country, but, 
according to the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” the influence of the 
movement has even reached the pcliticlans of that city. 
It publishes an interview with a City Hall politician 
who says that four of the Democratic aldermen and one 
of the Republican are total abstainers, and that the 
City Hall cfficials of both parties include a large num- 
ber of men who practically never touch liquor. 


The local option Jaw {fn Georgia, as is well known, 
permits the sale of domestic wines, and this clause has 
been taken advantage of by a great many saloon- 
keepers who nominally keep wine-rooms but really gell 
all the hard drinks known to Southern topers. The 
temperance people of the State, in order to put an end 
to this abuse, have constrained the Legislature to im- 
pose a prohibitory tax of $10,000 upon every dealer in 
domestic wines. This bill has passed the lower house 
by a vote of 93 to 69. 


A temperance crusade that promises to yield large 
practical result is that inaugurated by the recent Plenary 
Council of the Roman Catholic Church at Baltimore A 
decree was issued urging the clergy to use every effort 
to counteract the evils of intemperance. The decree 
alms not merely at influencing the private habits of the 
Catholic laity, but also at so changing legislation and 
the enforcement of legislation that the Sunday liquor 
saloons and beer saloons shall be abolished. With this 


powerful organization on the side of Sunday closing, It ; 


would seem that even poillticlans might afford to support 
the movement. 

Father Didier, of Baltimore, has already begun to 
put this decree of the Plenary Council into active opera- 
tion. Though he has a number of liquor sellers in his 
congregation, he is strenuously battling against the 
Sunday traffic, and is using all the authority of the 
Church to compel his parishioners to close their saloons 
on the Sabbath. It was at first predicted that the influ. 
ence of these saloon-keepers was such that the reformer 
would soon be constrained to desist from his agita- 
tion, but such has not yet been the case. 


Last week a meeting of prominent distillers was held 
in Chicago, Il., to perfect the arrangements for the great 
Whisky Trust Company, whose probable formation we 
announced a few weeks aco. According to the ‘ Inter- 
Ocean,” the company will be in full operaticn inside 
of a month, and will control every distillery west of the 
Ohfo River. It will be known as the Western Distillers 
and Cattle Feeders’ Trust. The stock is to be appor- 
tioned among the members on the basis of the value of 
their plant. The plants are to be transferred outright 
to the trustees, It is expected that under this system 
all ‘‘ overproduction ” will be prevented. The trustees 
will elect certain distilleries to run at full capacity and 
order others to shut down entirely. The owners of all 
the distilleries will by this arrangement receive the 
same percentage on their capital whether they run or 
not; the employees, of course, will have to shift for 
themselves. If this arrangement is carried out it will 
be one of the most gigantic monopolies in the country. 


The other day the writer of this column came across 
the following paragraph in Ruskin, which, though not 
temperance ‘‘ news,” is as good as news, and better : 

‘* The sum you epend in liquors and tobacco annually 
is one hundred and fifty-siz millions of pounds ; on which 
the pure profit of the richer classes (putting the lower 
alehouse gains aside) is, roughly, a hundred millions. 
That is the way the rich Christian Englishman provides 
against the Day of Judgment, expecting to hear his 
Master say to him, ‘I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink—two ehillings’ worth for twenty-seven and six- 
pen ce.’” 

The estimate of the profits is, of course, exaggerated. 
But if we count as so much gain for the rich the taxes 
which this liquor-drinking throws upon the poor, the 
estimate is not much out of the way. 


Over fifty complaints have been filed against the 
twenty-three liquor dealers of Haverhill, Mass., a no- 
license town. The dealers have proposed a compromise 
to the law enforcement committee, and, it is reported, 
have agreed to sell no hard drinks during the remainder 
of the year. The committee, according to a dispatch in 


the Boston ‘“ Herald,” will only suspend its prosecution 
in case the dealers will agree to go out of the business 
entirely. The committee has looked after the drug 
stores as well as the saloons, and one druggist has been 
required, under threat of prosecution, not to ask again for 
a drugeist’s license, and to keep his shop open for in- 
spection by the committee at any time. 


The Boston ‘‘ Herald ” attacks the ‘‘ Advertiser’ for 
advocating the repeal of the taxes on whisky. It asks 
if this plank is to be made a part of the coming Repub. 
Iicau platform. The repeal of the whisky tax, of 
course, means the continuation of the tariff on foou and 
clothing, and the question is, Do the R:publicans care 
more for protection than for temperance ? 


This week the liquor outrages have not all been per- 
petrated by the lfquor dealers. According toa dispatch 
in the Chicago ‘ Inter Ocean,” the Prohibition{sts of 
Marion, Ind., allowed themselves to be carried away by 
the excitement of an anti-saloon campaign, and resorted 
to their opponents’ tactics, using dynamite to blow up the 
one saloon in their place. What ts strangest about this 
sensation is that Marion is a Quaker village, and the 
‘* heroic method” adopted was the outgrowth of a pubiic 
meeting held in the Quaker church. The Joss, as re- 
ported, was about $5 000. % 

Meanwhile the liquor men have not abandoned these 
tactics. The ‘‘ Voice” reports that in the Texas cam- 
paign four more Prohibition meetings have been dis- 
turbed by stones and eggs hurled by their opponents. 


At a meeting of the United Ganeral Committee of the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, held {n Brooklyn last week, 
it was resolved to hold a parade In that city August 24. 
All the liquor organizations of the State are invited to 
participate. It is said that Mayor Whitney and other 
officials will review the parade. 


The Boston “Transcript ” gays the California vine- 
yards are not only producing the native wines of the 
country, but a large part of the foreign wine. It gives 


a list of ten high class foreign wines which are now | 


successfully produced in California by means of the 
doctoring and blending of the native products. 


RANDOM CLIPPINGS. 


**Conductor,” sald a passenger on a Southern rall- 
road, ‘‘ my hat has blown out of the window.” 

‘* How long ago ?” ; 

‘* About three minutes.” 

** Well,” said the conductor, pulling the rope, ‘ I'll 
back up for it, but it’s lucky fr you you spoke in 
time.—[New York Sun. 


News is news out in Denver. One of ‘the leading 
papers there puts a seven-line scare head over a recent 
sermon by the Rev. Talmage. It reads thus, only the 
letters are very big and black: ‘‘ Through a Window 
. .. How Paul was let Down in a Hand Basket to 
Escape his Enemies. ... After He had Preached so 
Ably that the Ancient City was Shaken to its Founda- 
tlons—” and so on and so on. It is to be hoped that the 
Denver people will not get too excited over the news. 
The event happened some time ago, and they may accept 
our word for it that Paul is safe.—| Datroit Free Press. 


Perhaps the cleverest speech President Cleveland has 
made was that at Fayetteville, New York, last week. 
Among other reminiscences were the following : 

‘*There are other things that recall the scenes and 
incidentsof my boyhood. I remember Green Lake and 
the fish that I tried to catch and never caught, and 
which I suppose are there to-day. Yes; and I remem- 
ber the story of the panther seen on the shore, and how 
scared I was. ButI have heard so much howling for 
the past two years that I do not think that the panther 
would frighten me now. 

**I could tell some of the old residents of Fayetteville 
who took off their front gates forty yearsago. I mention 
this thing, as since I have been in Washington I have 
been accused of so many crimes that taking off a gate 
seems to me almost a virtue.” 

In Chicago. 

Young Pennywait: ‘‘Oh, Ethel! I love the very 
ground you walk on.” 

Ethel (aside): ‘‘ Dare say. Corner lot, worth $75 000.” 

The engagement is not yet announced.—({ Town 
Topics. 


Self-possession in a young woman {s well enough for 
a while, but she shouldn’t keep it up too long.— 
[ Puck. 


Henry George says men cannot own land because 
they did not create it, and the Omaha ‘‘ World” adds 
that George therefcre has no right to his head, because 
he did not make it. This relieves Henry of a fearful 
responsibility. —[Norristown Herald. 


Miss Van Zandt, of Chicago Anarchist fame, is said 
to receive an enormous amount of mail matter every | 


day, consisting of letters, papers, and circulars on - 


socialistic matters. They come from all parts of the 
world. Letters addressed to Miss Van Zandt, United 
States, reach ner, and one addressed to Miss Van Zandt, 
North America, came to her through the mail. 


Brown: “I say, Robinson, are you still sweet on 
Miss Titleback ?” 

Robinson: ‘‘I'’m afrald she didn’t appreciate my 
visits.”’ 

** Why do you think so ?” 

‘* Well, the last time I called she had an alarm clock 
In the parlor, and hal it set for ten o'clock. I've given 
up calling there." —[New York Sun. 


“‘Humph !” grumbled the clock, ‘‘I don’t know of 
any one who {is harder worked than I am—twenty-four 
hours a day year in and year out.” 

And then i! struck —| Exchange. 


A Chicago dispatch says that ‘‘ Radney” Burns, the 
notorious convict serving a sentence in Jollet Pant. 
tentiary for complicity {n the Rhnow murder in 
Chicago {n 1880, was taken to the insane asylum 
at Elgin last week, crazed from overwork. and over 
study. When Burns entered the penitentiary he 
coald neither read nor write. He soon acquired « 
passion for study, and by working overtime procured 
the money with which to buy books. In three year 
he mastered Latin and German, in addition to the com 
mon English branches. 


Among our ‘‘ Oddsand Ends,” July 14, was the repor! 
that in the recent correspondence between Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Gladstone the latter addressed his former col 
league as Bright, while Mr. Bright wrote ‘‘my dear 
Mr. Gladstone.” <A correspondent calls our attention to 
an extract from the Leeds (England) ‘‘ Mercury” of 
June 18, in which the correspondence appears. Mr. 


Gladstone addresses Mr. Bright as ‘‘My Dear Bright,” . 


while Mr. Bright addresses Mr. Gladstone as ‘‘ My Dear 
Mr. Gladstone.” 


There is s->mething In the name of Andover that sug 
gests a protracted controversy. The question has been 
argued over and over Andover again. 


A little four year-old remarked the Sunday-sch0o! 
class : ‘‘ Our dog’s dead. I'll bot the angels were scarei 


when they saw him coming up the walk. He's awful 


cross to strangers.’’"—[ Exchange. 


Chicago Belle - ‘‘ In Omaha I miss that open-handed 
generosity so noticeable in Chicago.” 

Omaha Girl: ‘‘I haven’t heard any such criticism 
before ” | 

Chicago Belle: ‘‘ Oh, the people are so petty about 
things. Why, at the hotel where I am stopping they 
actually seem afrafd of wearing out their property. At 
lunch the waiter brought nothing but a fork, and looked 
amsz3d when I asked for a knife.” 

Omaha Girl: ‘‘ What had you ordered ?” 

Chicaso Belle: ‘‘ Pile.”—[Omaha World. 


The young woman who read the essay at graduation 
upon ‘The stern duties of life upon which we arc 
about entering ” was last seen in the hammock readiov 
& Seaside novel, while her mother was washing the 
dinner dishes in the hot kitchen.—| Boston Transcript. 


Judge, who has Invited an Alderman to sit beside him 
on the Bench: ‘‘ Mr. A'derman, do you think the 
prisoner {is guilty ? Just whisper your opinion to me.’ 

Alderman : ‘‘ Judge, he is no more guilty than I am.” 

Judge, hesitating a few moments, then aloud: ‘I shal! 
sentence the prisoner to five years’ imprisonment.” 
—[The Epoch. 

A little four-year-old boy cast a longing eye at the 
easy Chair in which Bishop McNierny took his seat jus! 


after the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the new 
church at Frankford, N. Y. The Bishop could not dis 


regard the little fellow’s wistful manner, and, to the 


amusement of a large audience, got up and gave Johnnie 
the coveted prize, while he occupied a seat near by. — 
[ Exch ange. 


‘* You asked me to bring you a little pin money,” sali! 
2 young husband to his wife. 

‘* Yes, dear,” said the lady, expectantly. 

‘* Well, to save you the fatigue of going out in this 
hot weather I have brought you some pios instead.” 
{The Sun. 


A Boston Test.—First Young Lady: ‘‘ Whoare those 
people you bowed to, Mamie ?” 
don’t you know them ? That’s Mrs, Montalembert and 
her husband.” ‘‘ Have they any children?” ‘‘ Why, 
Hattie! what an idea! No, indeed! They are rea! 
stylish people.” —[ Boston Transcript. 


‘*You mustn’t call me a salesperson,” said a pretty 
shop girl, bridling, to a rather elderly co-worker. 

‘Then you shouldn’t have told Mr. Crash that it was 
very appropriate putting me at the remnant counter,’ 
was the indignant reply.—[Life. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The question of exports of merchandise 
{s coming to the front again, and promises 
to be an important factor in the autumn 
financial conditions. The barrier which 
held our wheat supply from foreign mar- 
kets, namely, the high price which specu 
lation had established, has been removed, 
and the result is quickly seen In the large 
increase of foreign shipments of flour and 
wheat now taking place. Our exports 
from this port, last week, were over 
$7 200 000, and a week ago they were 
fully up to these figures in value, against 
a considerably lees sum in the correspond- 
ing week of 1886. Now, if the market 
for cotton should continue to deciipe as it 
has for the past two weeks, until it cor- 
responds to the markets of Europe, there 
is likely to be a large movement of that 
staple to foreign ports to compensate for 
the merely nominal movement of the pas; 
two months. The new crop of cotton, of 


course, as to siz3 and quality is not yet 


fully settled, but the probabilities are that 
the crop is going to be a very large one, 
exceeding any former record. There are 
ajways possib!lities of a change of outlook 


even to the last days of cotton growth, but, 


everything considered, there is promise 
of a great yleld. Now we have a large 
surplus yet on hand, if in September 
the new supply begins to move, it 
is necessary that the old supply should be 
out of the way, so that there seems every 
reason to suppose that an extraordinary 
shipping movement of cotton must take 
place In August, which will swell our 
exports to very large figures. Even now, 
witbout such shipment, Indeed with the 
emallest cotton shipments for years, our 
aggregate of general exports Is much 
larger than a year ago, and we are actn- 
ally bringing gold over—about two to 
three millfon dollars having arrived (or 
are on the way) during the past two 
weeks ; and while this gold movement is 
not due to merchandise exports, an in- 
crease in such would probably accelerate 
an additional tendency in this movement. 
Here, we contend, is very likely to be the 
hinge on which our money market will 
meve in the autumn; we shal! draw from 
the foreign money market to make up any 
possible deficiency of funds at the centers 
here during the fall trade. Taat which 
will ald us also will be the phenomena)ly 
low rates for money ruling abroad, which 
enables foreign bankers and capitalists to 
find a much better lending market here 
for their surplus fundsthan at home. We 
therefore believe that it is quite premature 
and unnecessary to borrow trouble of the 
future respecting legitimate money sup- 
plies for the autumn in our market. Such 
supplies will be forthcoming if needed, 
though perhaps not without a little incon- 
venient delay. 

This view of the case does not permit of 
any indifference on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in respect to the necessity for 
plans on its part looking to the distribu- 
tion of its ever-increasing surplus. Where 
a government unduly absorbs funds need- 
ed in the legitimate trade and industries 
of its realm, it should find some way of 


returning such funds to their legttimate 


channels without delay. The primal ob. 
ject of the government should never per- 
mit the perversion of its functions by the 
clogging of the wheels of material prog- 
ress On account of circumlocution or 
red-tape methods. Some lawful means 
undoubtedly exist for remedying this 
accumulation of idle funds oa its part. 
let those means be applied at once. 

The werk has witnessed the fallure of 
the Ives Syndicate, so called. to negotiate 
the sale of the Baltimore & Oalo prop- 
erty. The Ives party claim that they 
have arranged for such negotiation, while 
Mr. Garrett writes a letter announcing the 
failure of lves to accomplish the ‘' deal,” 


and the consequent withdrawal of the : 


property. Lawsulis will follow, but prac 

tically the suspense is removed from the 
markets, and the tone and prices ruling 
are improved on such annoyncement, 


That the Baltimore & Ohio property wil) 
change hands before long there can hardly 
be a doubt, but it has become clearly 
demonstrated to Wall Street that such 
a change would not or should not 
have any influence, tntrinsfcally, on gen- 
eral values of stocks and bonds. The 
markets, in other words, have no relation 
to any special ‘‘deal.” The general mar. 
kets for merchandise and manufactures 
are in a heslthy state, and have not altered 
materially from a week ago. This is mid- 
summer, and a general quietude pervades ; 

but everything relating both to our domes- 
tic and forelgn commerce {3 in good form. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease...... .......... $3,247,500 
Specie, decrease........ 721,100 
Legal tenders, increase......... 279,000 


Deposits, decrease......-.....-. 4,065,300 
Reserve, increase............ 571,225 
This makes a surplus reserve in the 
city banks of over $8 500,000. Money 

four aud one-half per cent. 

Two wecks’ earnings reported in July 
on fifty-four roads show an increase over 
the corresponding weeks of last year of 
$347,789, which is equal to over thirteen 
per cent. The earnings on seventy-four 
roacs for the first week of July show an 
lucrease of $472 S61, or fourteen per cent. 
It will be seen by these figures that rall- 
ways still maintain their heavy earnings. 
The stock market for the week has been 
dull and uninteresting, and there probably 
has been a slight deciine in the quotations 
at the close from those of a week ago. 
The bond market sympathiz3s with the 
stock mrrket. WALL STREET. 


LONGEVITY INTHE UNITED STATES. 


If there were not in every community 
one Or more spared monuments in the 
form of pereons who have reached fullness 
of years, the conclusion would be that our 
eager civilization was too much for any 
reasopable expectancy of attainivg a 
venerable age. Consequently it is a dis- 


subj ct for the St. Louts ‘‘ Globe-Demo- 
crat”’ to devote several columns to facts 
about aged persons. If these facts have 
not much scientific value, they at least 
attest the wonderful vitality to which 
some Americans attain. 

A Gasconace County, Mo., woman, 
ninety eigbt years old, for example, car 
walk two miles at a time. Another Mis 
sourlan, at the age of ninety-one, shoots 
game and wears no glasses. A physician 
of Chillicothe, io the same State, is elghty- 
nine, and reads the finest print without 
artificial help. The City Treasurer of 
East Si. Louls is ninety, and has never 
known w sick day. Pierre, Wis., has 
an authenticated iustance of a man 
reaching the age of one huudred and two, 
And so runs on the story of extreme age 
and yet of much activity and hopafulness 
developed in various paris of the country. 

Unquestionably temperament has much 
to do with this survival. An evenness of 
disposition carries the person through 
critical sickness and saves such a well. 
poised individual from: shock, where the 
sudden hearing of bad news or the 
witnersiag of a disiressing accident might 
cst another person his life. There are 
apprehensive men sud women who talk 
of old age by the time they are forty, 
while the same fami'y may witness youth 
ful spirits and even the flush of boyhood 
on the cheeks of one who has passed his 
fourscore.—| Boston Advertiser. 


Last year 779 women attended lectures 
in the Russian universities. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We hbavea very large list of prop- 


erty in St. Paul and its environs. Reference : First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 


American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited, 


tinct contribution to the literature of the | 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Keal Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in good localities. 
Every piece of property personally inspected. We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 
bam and experience, based on the above. 

solicited, and all inquiries cheer- 
fully answered 

Send for pamphlet. 
G. F. PARMELEE, President. 
E. WI L DER, Vice-President. 


tary. 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York; 
National Bank North America, Boston. 


quifable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
Capital — 


Paidin (Cash 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent.. running ten years, and based 
exclusively upon Western Farm Mortgages. held in 
trust by the American Loan and Trust Company of 
New York for the benefit of the bondholders. Their 
safety, time to run, and rate of interest make them 
the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


ez. 000,000 
1000.00 


OF | , . 
NEW YORK. 28 B’way. | PHILADA., 112 8S. 4th St. 
N, 23 Court Street | KANSASCITY,7th &Dei.8t. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. ¢ 


ANSAS INVESTMENT UO. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
134 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. C. MORRILL, Vice Pres't, | H.E BALL, Pres't: 
P, T, BARTLETT, Asst Sec. B. R, WHEELER, Sec'y 
DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loaus deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital(fully paid ),$260.000. Assets, $792,525.78 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as heretofore, drawing 
7 Per Cent Guaranteed. Also lv and 1b year 6 Per 


Cent Gold Debentures Each Series of Debentures 
of $100,000 secured by first mortgages tor (on 
land worth two ane one-half to five times the amount 
of the mortgage) field in trust by nies American Loan and 
Trust Company of N Y ; and a'ao by our paid up Capital 
and Assets, of over THREE QUARTERS of a MILLION DOL- 
LARS. Twelve vears experience. Mere than 2.000 investors 


can testify to the safity and satisfaction 
their investments 


M. D. Brooks Send for Pamphiets, 
PERKINS, Secretary, ‘LAWRENCE, KAN. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 

Asuael Interest. Negotiated Ww. B 
CLA & CU., in sums of S200 and upwards. 
Payment of and Interest Cou- 
pons made and remitted to lender yeeee 
charge. BEST LOCATION "IN HE UNION, 
Fifteen years’ experience. Amp'e Capital. Wide 
connections, Refer to the ‘Co igregationalist.”’ 
Send for form, circular, and refef@nces before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPULIs, MINN. 
OINVESTMENT. fe) 
Loans on choice Dakota F int 
o six times the amount of toan. Business es- 
tablished 1881. oO investor ever had to pay taxes. 
walt for interest, ortake laad. Farm lands for 


sale to settlers and others. Best of references. Cor- 
respondence solici 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 


(N. KH. HUBBARD & CO.) 


C.S. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Trail! Co., Dakota. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 


DALIA, MO 
Authorized Capital, “9500. 000. ‘Cash Capital, $200,000. 


WILLIAM 


oF ARM LOANS 


as an a °o sse 
Nrite for particulars and references 


5° 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


GILFILLAN BLOCK, 


St. Paul, Minn. 

We desire to call the attention of Fitetern Invest 
ors to the fact that we have operated successfully 
in Financial Matters in the City of St. Paul for 
eighteen years. If you wish to invest your surplus 
capital in interest paying property in this city, or 
desire to purchas- glit-edged mortgages on St. Paul 
improved real estate, we can do it for you. Send 


for our explanatory pamphlet. 


— 


NET INTEREST oO 


Guaranteed by the 


JSTARVIS CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. . 
Kansas City, Mo. 
tures secured by first morty on 
proved real estate held by the Mercantils Trust Co., 
ew Yor 
Call at Office or write for particulars 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST Co.. 
247 Broadway. New York City 


Minnesota, 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CU, 


Offer strictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- 


per cent, interest, Well secured on se- 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul, ee 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt paument, 

Ge gool character, our invariahle require ments, We oe 
collect and remit principal and free 
Fto tender. Send for pamphlet cont: 


lorims, and references East and West. 


The American Investment Compr omy of Em 
8600,- 

offers first - 
Loans drawing seven percent. Also, 6 percent. 10 
ear Debenture Bonds secured by 105 pawiies nt. of first 
Mo rtgage Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trast Company. N.Y. 5 per cent. certificates of 
deposit for periods under one year. Write for fnil 
information and referan-es to the company at 150 

Nassau &t., New York 
A L. ORWSBY, Viec- President. 


ASOLIDQPERCEN| 
Per annum, t mortgages on productive 


Real Estate. Loans pag ee by Tacoma Na 

OF REFERENCES EAsT AND 

WEsrtT. Corresponden ce Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. 


MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


OF COP VH 


ATLANTIC 
Muiaal Insurance Company, 


Nsw York, January 24th, 1887. 


on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1886.......... e+e. 1,426,049 46- 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,235,299 99 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886, $3,817,699 86 


Losses paid during the 
same period........... $2,206, 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Rxpenses. ...$841,378 15 
The Company has the following asseta, vis.: 
United States and State of i teow 
York Stock, City, Bank, and othas 
$9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- 
Estate d Claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ 81 


Amount........ $12,444. 511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 
tificates of profits will be paid to the ae 


after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
882 be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of Fe 
which date ] ceage. 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 


ment, and cancel 
A dividend b Fo per cent. is declared on 
the net earned ums of the Company for 


he year ending Mist December, 1886, for which 


certificates be issued on and after Tuesda 
the Third of May next. “ 
order of the Board. 
H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. MOORR, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
J Ww. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIB, JOHN ELLIOTT. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOREST 
J H O. LOW, ARLES D. LEVERIOH, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, JOHN L. RIKE 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT GEORGE 
HORACE GRAY ISAAC BELI. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WARD FLOYD-JONEs, 
C. A HANDY THOMAS 
AITLAND, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 

| H. WEBB. IRA BURSLEY 
CHAR P. BURDETT. JAMES A. HEWLETT 

HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MA 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JOHN D. JONES, Presiden. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice Presiden:. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Tresidens, 


on 
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| 
4 
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K 
| 
Company, submit the follousng Statement of its 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist ee 
| 
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| ‘ine & Son, Agta. Albany, N. Y. Office, Tweddle Building, q j 
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THE 
PuBLisHER’s PESK. 


Nsw York, THURSDAY, Jvry 238, 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


SUMMER EXCUPSIONS. 

At all principal railroad ticket offices will 
be found on sale, at low rates, during the 
tourist seazon, round-trip tickets, via the 
Burlington Route, C., B. & Q R. R, to Port- 
land, 8t. Paul, Minneapolis, and all princi- 
pal resorts in the Northwest; and also to 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and Paeblo, Col. 
In addition, the Burlington Route runs at 
frequent dates in each month excursions to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 
When ready to start, call on your nearest 
ticket agent, or address Pan! Morton, Geo- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. 
R. R., Chicago, 111. 


“Do Not Like where You Are?” 


“Well, why do you not goto Fort Griswold- 
on -the-Sound, that clhiarming hotel, opposite and 
two miles below New London, Conn? In addi- 
tion to 200 rooms, all facing the water, they have 


cottages.”’ Their table is unsurpassed, the 
acenery is grand, the climate fine, no glare from 
all sand beaches, and not a mosquito can be 
found,owing to the prevailing southwest winds.” 
They go aud are satistied !—[Sunday Times. 


transient guests in New Ycrk is the famous 
Sturtevant House, Broadway, cor 29th Street. 
New plumbing, vew furniture and fittings. Mat- 
thews & Pierson. the new proprietors, have made 
it equal tothe best. European and American 
plans ; prices very reasonable. 


SURE AND SPEEDY.—Try a bottle of “ DI- 
GESTYLIN” and you will be convinced that it 
will positively cure Dyspepsia and Indigestion. It 
is paiatable and has tonic action. Sold by MPrug. 
gists, $1 per bottle, or wm F. Kidder & Co., Manu- 
facturers, 83 John Street, New York. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is —_——— to use. It 
is notaliquid orasnuff. 


Since LADIES HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED to use 
Glenn’s £ulphur Soap in their toilet their per- 
sonal attractions have been multiplied, and it is 
seldom they are seen disfigured with blotches 
and pimples, or rough or coarse skins. Sold by 
Drugg!sts, Grocers, and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 
GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions,%e 
Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 
Taathachs Drops cnreia!) Minuia 


MARRIAGES IN GREENLAND. 


The ‘' Verdens Gang,” of Christiania, 
is publishing the journal of one of the 
D missionaries in Greenland. He 
states that since the missfonaries have won 
the confidence of the natives they have 
had a duty laid upon them which they 
never contemplated at the beginning of 
their mission. The preacher is not only 
the minister of the Gospel, but is invari. 
ably resorted to, both by young men and 
maidens, as tte matrimonial sgent. A 
young man comes to the missionary-house, 
and says fo him: ‘‘I] want to marry.” 
‘Whom ?” ssks tke missionary. ‘‘ Have 
you any one in mind?” Yes,” answers 
the lover, ‘‘ but she will not have me. I 
want you tospeak toher.” ‘‘ Have you 
not spoken for youree‘f ?’ ‘‘ Many times; 
but she always says, ‘No, no.’” ‘* That 
is nothing,” tays the pastor; ‘‘ you know 
the way of maidens. Doesshe like you ?” 
‘* Tt is difficult to find out. She will tell 
you.” The pastor accordingly sends for 
the girl, who comes willingly enough, 
knowing what the message means. 
‘‘ Well, my daughter,” he observes, ‘‘ it 
is time that you should think of marriage.” 
‘*IT never mean to marry,” is her invar!- 
able and conventional answer. ‘‘ That is 
a pity,” says the minister, ‘‘ because I 
have a good husband for thee.” ‘‘ Who 
is he ?” she asks. The missionary then 
tells her his name—although she knows it 
as well as he doesa—and launches out in 
the lover’s praise. He is strong, good- 
looking, kindly; he caught two fine 
whales when his companions took none, 
or whatever else can be said to his repute. 
After the catalogue of his merits has been 
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recited, the girl replies: ‘‘ But I think 
him a good-for-nothing.” ‘‘Ah, well!’ 
says the missionary, ‘‘thou art not wise. 
There is no Jad can filng a harpoon as he 
can. I shall soon find hima wife.” He 
then wishes the girl a good day, affecting 
to believe that the interview is over. But 
she is sure to linger, and, aftera blush and 
a sigh, she whispers: ‘‘So it is particu- 
larly your wish, Herr Pastor? I do not 
quite Jike him,’’ with a deep sigh ; ‘‘ but if 
you—” At this point she virtually hands 
over the business to the minister, who has 
to tell her that she knows she loves the 
lad, that she would not have come if she 
had not thought of accepting him, and 
that nothing is wanting but to ask the 
blessing of God upon their union. The 
marriage, curlous)y enougb, usually takes 
place upon the very day on which the 
bride has emphatically protested that she 
will never have the bridegroom !|—[Pall 
Mall Gazatte. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 
THREE DAYS. 

The Russians have keenly felt the dis- 
advantages of their isolated position on 
the Amur and the Pacific coast, and they 
are now preparing to carry into effect the 
much discussed project for a great Trans 
Siberian route. The Council of State, 
with the Czar’s approval. has ordered rail- 
road surveys to be made at once from 
Tomek to Irkutsk, the Amur river and 
Viadivostock, and the next spring, while 
the extension to Tomsk is building, it is 
intended to begin grading and track laying 


FIFTY- 


*.*A comfortable home for permanent or! east of Tomsk, on the way to the Pacific 


The work will be in charge of Gen. Annen 
koff, who has made a brilliant reputation 
as the bullder of the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
road. Five years are expected to complete 
the line, and when it is opened St. Peters- 
burg will be within fifteen days’ journey 
of Viadivostock, nearly 5,000 miles away. 
The idea of a Ruesian Pacific railroad has 
seemed almost chimerical. It is probable, 
however, that the project would now be 
considerably advanced had not years been 
wasted in disputes over the conflicting 
claims of rival towns. The route which 
will be followed through western Siberia 
has finally been selected, and there is no 
doubt that the Russians fully expect to 
carry vut the great undertaking. 

The completion of this road will so far 
improve the facilities for rapid transit as 
to make the achievement of Jules Verne’s 
hero seem a rather tame performance. 
Starting from London the traveler will be 
able to reach St. Petersburg in less than 
three days, Viadivostock in eighteen days, 
and Yokohama in twenty-three days. A 
cargo Of tea has just reached London from 
Yokohama by way of the new Canadian 
Pacific steamer and railroad route in 
thirty-one and a half days. It is said that 
this time can be reduced to twenty-seven 
Gays. If, however, the traveler requires 
thirty days to complete this part of the 
circult of the world, he will be back in 
London fifty-three days after he started on 
his trip. 

It will not be surprising if, through 
future improvements, travelers will be 
able to make the circuit of the world even 
in fifty days.—[New York Sun. 


CHARACTERISTIC, 


The Rev. Dr. D. W. Poor, in some 
personal memoirs of Henry Ward 
Beecher, given at the Amherst College 
dinner, said: ‘‘It was my good fortune 
to be present at the great national Con- 
gregational council held in Boston soon 
after the late war. Delegates from Eng. 
land and Scotland were there, !)rs. 
Vaughan and Raleigh. The question was 
about receiving Dr. Vaughan, inasmuch 
as he had strongly antagonized the North 
during that conflict. Dr. Bacon had re 
ported in his favor ; Dr. Quint had flamed 
in opposition ; Dr. Thompson had spoken 
somewhat apologetically. Dr. Vaughan 
had undertaken to justify himself. Tien 
came loud calls for Beecher from all parts 
of the house. He had been sitting all 
this while upon the end of the pulpit 


balustrade, up to which the platform wan 
built, serenely surveying the discussion. 
On hearing the call he jumped down 
from his high seat and came to the front 
amid loud cheers. He began his speech 
by scoring the English leaders for the 
position they had taken. These he dis- 
tinguished from the masses of the people, 
whose hearts beat true to liberty. He 
then spoke of the course which English 
history had taken in advancing sound 
principles of civil and political liberty, 
and of the glorious mission yet to be 
fulfilled by these great English-speaking 
nations. Then, reaching his climax with 
the utterance, ‘Blood is thicker than 
water. Give us your hands |’ he extended 
his hands to the two delegates who leaped 
up tosefzethem. At this act the whole 
acsembly sprang to their feet and waved 
thelr bandkerchiefs and cheered and 


shouted. Gray-haired men, grave prc-| 
fessors and doctors, dignitaries of all} 


kinds, secmed carried away with the ex- 
citement. There was no resisting the 
mighty rush of thateloquence. It proved 
the reconciling word which fused all 
opposing opinions and made the council 
one.” 


HOW THE ENGAGEMENT CLOSED. 


Robinson : 
you! Glad to see you. 

Jones: First rate. You well ? 

Robinson : Thanks ; quite. By the way, 
I heard you were engaged to Miss Bond- 
clipper. 

Jones: No, Robinson; I was engaged 
to her, but that {s past. 

Robinson: Well, Jones, between you 
and me, now, you are a lucky boy. She’s 
rich, of course, but that 1s all she has to 
recommend her. 

Jones: Yes. 

Robinson : And then her money fs really 
only prospective, you know. Her father 
might lose it all in a pork deal, or in an 
unwise flyer in stocks, before the daughter 
got to handle it. 

Jones: That is true. 

Robinson : Well, that’s the way I look 
at it. I could have married her myself, 

Jones : You could ? 

Robinson: It’s a fact; but I counted 
the cost and drew out just in time. For- 
tunate, wasn’t it ? 

Jones: Very. 

Robinzon: But tell me how you man- 
aged to break the engagement. Mine 
hadn’t quite gone that far. 

Jones: I didn’t break it. 

Robinson : Oh, she did it herself, did 
she ? But perhaps I ought not to say any- 
thing about it. I supposed, of course, you 
broke it yourself, as she was so anxious 
to marry, and everybody knows that. 

Jones: Oh, you needn’t apologize. I’m 
not worrying at all about It. 

Robinson: That’s good. I like to see 
a man keep a atiff upper lip. Might I 
inquire what made her break it ? 

Jones : Oh, she didn’t break it, elther. 

Robinson: Well, that’s strange. Then 
{t must have been her father. 

Jones: No; he had no objection. 

Robinson : Then how did you manage 
to get out of the engagement ? 

Jones: I married her last week. 

Robinson (with a gasp): Ah-h-h! Well, 
I must really be going now. Good-by. 

Jones : Good-by. —([Life. 


An industrial school for boys is prc- 
posed at Caicago by Mrs. Cella W. 
Wallace, a rich and philanthropic woman. 
She wants an incorporation with a capital 
of $500,000, and a large and interested 
public support. The idea is to have the 
institution both home and school, and, 
besides the dormitories and workshop, 
there will be a military drillroom and a 
schoolhouse, where the rudiments of an 
education can be acquired while the boy 
is learning a trade in the workshop. 
Homeless waifs will be taken there and 
have achance. There will be nothing to 
prevent any boy going back to the street 
if he chooses, and this liberty will naturally 
sift out the hopelessly bad, leaving in the 


Hallo, old boy! how are/|f 


schoo] the beet. 
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Lridal 
/ YOUSSCANX. 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would ‘find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. ‘The most com- 
plete information furnished, and care- 
ful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & z2oth Street, N.Y. 


Angelo, Raphael, Murillo 


ANENE ¢ 


Rubens, 


Reversible 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 


celled for beauty of finish and elegance of | 


style. 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as = oe prin. 
ciple makes one collar equal to t 

standing and turn down in all desir- 
able sizes and styles 

Sample collar and 
six cents. (Names 
ree 

or Site pairs of Cuffs, sold at stores 
for 2% cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
Illustrated catalogue 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINC 
wood, giaas, china, paper, leather, &c. Always Paar: 


ready fcr use, Pronmnced strongest glue knomon. 4 
(Sian 67TH) AWARBED Two 
ussia ement CO. 


WHO IS UTNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF Ting 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


WING Green Bay 


wiscc 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to liues 
East of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpoit, Muscatine, 
Washington, F airficld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des M: oines, Indianola,Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trentcu, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri: \Yeavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; ; Watertown and Sioux Falls,in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


The Creat Rock Island Route" 

Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 

rmanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
Eeaese are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
stee!.its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr allthesafety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleep by 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, god delicious me 
and (between Chicago and 8t. Joseph, Atchison ne 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


“‘The Famous Albert Lea Route’’ 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Waiertewn and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and "grating lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super!or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atc.il- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and clhil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. R, CABLE, E.ST, JOHN,  €£.-A. HOLBROOK, 
Ass'tGenl Manager. Gen. Tht & Pass. 


THE News 


GREATAMERICAN 
Te LAD nducemen ES: 


COMPANY 


or W ebster's Diction 


P. Box 


: 
4 
4 
| 
| = orders for our celebra & 
eas and Coffees, and secure 2 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THAT OPIUM LICENSE. 


HOW KING KALAKAUA 8OLD 
HIS PEOPLE INTO POPPY SLAVERY. 


If we may credit the following article 
taken from the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” the 
Hawaillan Islands are governed by a boodle 
King who far outshines in blackness any 
of our American boodle aldermen : 

Early in November, 1886. says the 
Honolulu ‘ Gazette,’ one Junius Kaae, 
heretofore conspicuous for nothing except 
being a ‘palace banger on’ (since prc- 
moted to the office of Registrar of Deeds) 
went to a Chinese rice planter named Aki 
and asked him if he did not want the 
opium license. Aki said hedid. Kase 
then informed him that he could help 
him to get {t, and that the first step 
necessary was to psy to the King the tum 
of $60 000 ; but that he must hurry up 
about it, because there were others trying 
to get the King togiveittothem. After 
some discussion, Aki agreed to act upon 
Kaae’s suggestion. About the 6h of 
December, in the afternoon, $20 000 were 
taken to the palacein a basket. The King, 
seeing others around, told the bearera to 
come tn the evening. They came in the 
evening and met the King, wko directed 
them to see Kane Kaae belng present, 
conferred with the King, then went to the 
K (ng's private office, and he there received 
the $20,000 and put it in the King’s 
drawer A few days after 
the Kirg stated to the owner that he 
recelved the $20000 Shortly after a 
check on the bank for $10 000 was 
handed tothe K!ng peraonally. Thesame 
day [Xaae returned it, saying that they 
preferred colntochecks. The same even- 
ing tbe coin to that amount was delivered 
to Kase. A day or two later $30 000 In 
gold coin and certificates of depostt, In 
two baskets, were taken to the palace and 
delivered, together with a prevent of a 
little baked plg, to the King personally. 
This completed the $60 000 Finding out 
how easily $60 000 was made, probably 
there were some q'ialms of conscience 
about letting the license go »*n cheap. 
Akt was therefore laformed by that 
John 8 Walker was backing another 
Chinaman, and that unless $15 000 more 
was forthcoming Walker's Chinaman 
would get the license. Aki reluctantly 
raised the amount, and {t was pald to the 
King personally. Shortly after he was 
horrified by hear{ng that Chun Lung had 
got the license. 

‘*8ince then repeated efforts have been 
made to have the money returned. It has 
been promised by the King, but after 
various subterfuges he has refused to have 
anytbing further to do with Aki, and the 
money has not been returned. 

** These are incontrovertible facts. They 
are backed by s!xty-odd pages of sworn 
affidavits, by fourteen persons, establish- 
ing them beyond s doubt. Tne only 
queetion is, whether Kase got any of the 
money, or whether the King kept it all. 
Both admit that the money was paid, but 
each points his thumb over his shoulder 
at the other and says ‘ he did it.’ ” 


WOMANS RIGHTS IN JAPAN. 


The condition of the women of Japan, 
says a correspondent of the ‘ Sun,” 
though not so utterly abject as that of 
their sex In other Asilatic countries, has 
always been debased to a degree wholly 
incompatible with the claim of that em- 
pire to recognition as a civilized State 
Social rights of every kind are virtually 


denied them, including the right to be 


properly educated. Within the last dozen 


years, however, this particular privilege 


has been granted as a favor toa very few, 
and the results have been remarkable. 
The Intelligence displayed by the young 


girls who have in the colleges of 


Japan and elsewhere, enabling them to de. 
monstrate at least an intellectual equality 
with scholars of the other sex, has embold- 
ened a small party of liberal reformers to 
strive for a radical readjustment of the 
social fabric, and for the elevation of 
women to the plane which it is believed 


they are justly entitled to occupy. The 
movement is only two or three years old, 
but it has been prosecuted wlth such 
energy and sagacity as to enlist the active 
sympathy of all cultivated classes. At 
the same time it has been bitterly opposed 
by the conservative majority, who have 
combined against every measure calcu 
lated to relleve women from the thralldom 
in which they now live. Fortunately for 
humanity, the reformers gained the ap- 
proval, and in some instances the co-oper 
ation, of certain members of the G dvern- 
ment, by whose afd they have not only 
stemmed the torrent of conventional ridi 
cule and invective, but have secured sev- 
eral points of advantage. Among these 
are the removal of restrictions up the 
personal Jiberty of women, and the 
admission of wives and daughters of 
officials to public entertainments from 
which they have hitherto been excluded 
Since they are encouraged by the highest 
authority to participate in State balls and 
similar festivalss their guardians cannot 
keep them away without defying the 
chief maguates of the nation. Thus the 
first importsnt step is taken, and others 
are expected to follow in regular succes- 
sion. 


THACKERAY S LETTERS —The Wagon: 
ville ‘* Tire,” of r:cant date, contains the 
following unde: the head of “ Literary 
Nows:” ‘‘A man named Thackeray is 
now writing letters for ‘ Scribner’s 
Magsz'ne,’ acopy of which has reached 
us. In some places, where the printers 
have not been able to read the copy, the 
manuscript has been run in, which we 
think {s a sharp plece of satire against 
the correspondent, who, it sppears to us, 
{s not very particular. Mr. Thackeray, 
we believe, is an Englishman and {s trying 
to make a reputation asa humorist, but we 
have written a good many articles for the 
‘Tire’ that are a heap funnier, and yet 
the newspapers throughout the country 
have paid no attention tothem. We sent 
one of these articles to ‘Scribner’s 
Magazine,’ and, although they were en- 
dorsed by the County Judge and Deputy 
Sheriff McWhalen, who is about as good 
judge of a j)>ke as any man in Bumton 
County, yet it was thrown aside to make 
room for a lot of horse-chestnuts sent in 
by Thackeray. We do not print this to 
stir up etrife, but to let our people know 
that the magazines are not after the best 
matter. We have sent another article, 
headed ‘ How Uncle Billie Monroe Killed 
a Coon,’ and if it {is thrown aside, our 
people will want to know the reasons 
why.”—[ Arkansaw Traveler. 


THE HAPPINESS OF ANIMALS. 


In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” for June, 
Mr. B Carlill considers the question 
‘* Are Animals Mentally Happy ?” resum- 
ing a discussion which took place in that 
magszine last August. On the whole, the 
conclusfon of his paper is highly favora- 
ble to the animal creation ;- namely, 
‘‘that if in man’s life there is a prepon- 
derance of pleasure, there is ia the an!- 
mal’s a greater preponderance of pleasure; 
if in man there is but an equality between 
pleasure and pain, there Js a decided pre- 
ponderance of the former in animals; 
that even if in man, on the whole, pain 
predominated, it is highly probable that 
in animals the proportions would be re 
versed.” 


THE OZONE IN THE MOUNTAIN AIR. 


Crowds of people journey to the Catskills 
White Mountains, and Alleghanies every 
summer to get cured of the hay fever. The 
ozone with which the mountain air is more 
or less charged unquestionably has a bene- 
ficial effect. But the proportion of cures is 
not large. Nobody is likely to take hay 
fever at an elevation of three or four thou- 
sand feet, but the people who carry it there 
in their systems do not always secure relief. 
**Get wejl at home, then enjoy the mount- 
ains,’’ is advice. Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
with their Home Treatment of Compound 
Oxygen, have cured hay fever, bronchitis, 
asthma, and other throat and lung affections. 


wares will be forwarded free. 


Send to them for a pamphlet on the subject, | 


The Mother’s Favorite. 


Send for our Circular entitled 


‘LETTERS from MOTHERS,” 


which contains alarge number of letters, many 
of which say the life of their baby was saved by 
the use of LACTATED FOOD. 


Read these letters. and. if you wish, write to 
the mothers and get their opinion—every one 
will gladly answer 


If your baby is not hearty and robust, try it, 


LACTATED FOOD 
ls also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute diseases. Weak stom- 
achsa always retain and relish it. Thousands of 
Physicians recommend it as the best of all pre- 
pared foods. Unequaled in Drergrsia. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1. 00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c.. 
WELLS, Ricuarvson & Co, Burlington, V 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo of 
the * Sweetest. fattest, healthiest baby in the 
country’ Itisa beautiful picture, and will do 
any mother’s heart gocd. It ahows the good ef- 
fects of using Lactated Food as u substitute 
for mother’s miik. Much valuable information 
for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co.,Burlington,Vt. 
FOR 
Biliousness, 


Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


it petite. delight ; 


cools the Blood ; 
sharpens up the appet 


It aida the Liver do tts part 
- And stimniates the f eb'e heart. 
All Bilious agonies endurea 
By TARRANT'’S SELTZER ean becured. 


You are 
Gautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
mats in one. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the direc- 
tion walk. 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress £t., Boston; 118 Chambers St., 
New Yor«k ; 107 Dearborn St., 


THE FALL OF BABYLON. 


A most magnificent and resplendent spectacn. 
lar, historical, and Biblical drama, indorsed by 
the clergy. press, and the intelligent public, and 
acknowledged to be the mightiest open-air sum- 
mer night's entertainment of any age, at SAINT 
GEORGE, STATEN ISLAND. Every evening 
at 8:30 (except Sunday,. Admission, 50 cents: 
Grand Stand, 25 cents extra. Boxes. $6. No 
PERFORMANCE IN STORMY WEATHER. Transporta- 
tion faciiities excellent. No overcrowding. 
confusion, or discomfort Commodious Staten 
Island Ferrybouts EVERY TEN MINUTES from the 
Battery, fare 1@c. Palatial steamers GRAND 
Rerpcsiic and from 22d N.R., at 
6:45; 10th 8t.. N R.. 710; Pier 6. N. R., 7:15; 
Jewell's Wharf, Brooklyn. 7:40 Round trip 
25 cents. PERFORMANCE OVER BY 9:30 ; PATRONS 
HOME BY 10. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


Warm your son we by this system, using the 
GURNEY ATER EATER. This 
method of heating fosures a warm house day and 
night, and saves 5) per cent. in fuel ; apparatus safe, 
noiseless In operation ; 4" care attached to run 
ning it. No Gas«; No Dust ; © Dirt, Manufactured 
be the GURSEY HOT WATER HEATER CO , 237 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 
yee gg Works at East Boston. General Selling 
Agent, M. H. Jobnson, 1410 St York, 
N.Y. Rice and Whitacre Mfg. and 44 WwW, 
Monroe St, Chicago, descriptive 
catalogue ; mention this paper. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 


LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 


It protects carpets and upholstered furniture 
from moths, keeps bedsteads free from bugs, and. 
exterminates roaches, ants, and water bugs. It i+ 
a powerful disinfectant and deodorizer for use 
in the sick room and for disinfecting water 
closets, privies, &c. Safe, convenient, and of ap 
agreeabie odor. For sale by all druggiste. WwW. 
H. H. Curups, 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


95 


oly 


TOILET 
SOAP 


WHITE EXOUISITELY PERFUMED : PURE 
COLGATE & CO’S TOILET SOAPS, 
including 103 vari 


cies both scented 
and unscented, are made from only the 
swectest and purest materials, and are 


‘fadapted to every taste and use. 


FERFECTED OXYGEN 


Entirely Different. Greatest Improvement. 
its success is unprecedented. Gained greater 
popularity at home in three months, without ad. 
vertising, than all other Oxygen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Consumption, Catarrh, Gay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
and Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped all over the world. Interesting letters 


from prominent patients showing its great su- 
periority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 Arch Street, 


PHILADELP IGA, PA: 


SALAD 


DRESSING 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


_ Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and 
It is prepared 
with extreme i all its ingredients are of the 


as a sauce for Cold Meats, etc. 


purest and bes 


This is the ot brand that will not spoil after 


being opened. 


Warranted to keep good for years. 


TRAVEL VIA 

Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleepe 
ing Cars, Mocern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 


Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE.’ 


CITY OF MEXiCO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
st V. P. a. 


320 pages. send l6c. in stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


by or sent by mail 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY. 
“WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 
for Churches, Schools, etc. , 
Chimes and Peals. for more thap 


half acentury noted for superiority 
over ali others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes Prats for CHU RCHES oe. 
Send for Price and Catalo Addresa 

H. McSHANE co 


te 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

ells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


B its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fuily teste: 
and endo by ee ees rs. You 


for it | 


r ough’ to have it on Ask 
WILTBERGER, Prop.. #85 N. Second Bt. Phil. Ps 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 


Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 
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